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The Week. 


Tue bill admitting Arkansas back into the Union passed the House 
on Friday with little opposition, under the “ previous question,” ad- 
ministered by Mr. Stevens, who, however, allowed a little debate on it, 
giving twenty minutes to Mr. Woodward, ten minutes to Mr. Paine, 
and ten minutes to Mr. Pike. Two or three Republicans voted against 
it—among them Mr. Spalding—because they were not satisfied of the 
wisdom of “ the fundamental condition” of the enabling act, which 
prohibits any amendment of the Arkansas constitution at any time 
disfranchising any citizen or class of citizens to whom it now gives the 
franchise, except for common-law felonies. The objections made to 


this are, that it is not constitutional to impose such a condition, and | 


that, if it were, it would be unwise to bind a State in perpetuity never 
to establish, say, an educational test, no matter what evils were found 
to result from ignorant voting. It is, in other words, the embodiment 
of the @ priori plan of government in the fundamental law of the State, 
and a formal and solemn refusal to allow human experience to have 
any influence in shaping its legislation om the most important of polit- 
ical questions. The matter is, however, of not as much importance as 
it seems, inasmuch as the present bill does not settle it finally. Should 
Arkansas ever change its constitution in defiance of the condition, and 
its members in consequence of this be excluded from Congress, the 
question would come before the whole people of the Union, who would 
decide it according to the circumstances of the case. Still, Mr. 
Spalding’s desire for discussion and time for consideration was nat- 
ural, and the reply of Messrs. Boutwell and Stevens, that members had 
had printed copies of the constitution in their possession for a month 
and did not need any more time, was hardly conclusive. If a member 
had had it for a year, he has still the right to have his opinion changed 
by debate or to try and change that of others. Mr. Stevens said, how- 
ever, that “he had reasons for wishing the bill to pass on that day 
which he did not care to mention,” so he forced it through. This 





| observation of course took the matter at once out of the region of fo- 
rensic controversy and transferred it to that other region from which 
Mr. Stevens has of late derived so much of his political wisdom, and 
in which nobody can gainsay him. 





On Wednesday week Mr. Stevens got leave to make an unnecessary 
“ personal explanation” of his part in the Alte Vela matter; but, on 
account of the unparliamentary language of parts of his speech, he was 
not allowed to finish it. Next in order came one of the frequent 
| Democratic resolutions, which propose that the House, truly penitwnt 
| for its late vile language, desires to withdraw the tenth of the impeach- 
| ment articles, which relates to Mr. Johnson's indecencies. Mr. Spalding 
closed the day with a sound speech against one form of repudiation— 
payment in greenbacks—once momentarily popular in Mr. Spalding's 
State among the Republicans, and now given over to the Democrats. 
On Thursday, Mr. Pike, of Maine, of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
offered a resolution, which the House passed by a vote of 92 to 39, re- 
questing the President to send war vessels into Canadian waters for the 
protection of American fishermen, who are threatened, it appears, with 
a tax of four dollars a ton levied by the Dominion of Canada. Mr. 
Robinson, of Brooklyn, who has earned a peculiar reputation, offered 
a resolution proposing that the “ Secretary of the House —an officer as 
yet non-existent—should expunge the impeachment resolution of 
February 24, and send copies of the expunging resolution to every 
living representative of the Johnson blood. Mr. Donnelly made a 
sensible speech on the question of the sale of public lands. 
On Friday the most important business of the week came up—the 
bill for the admission of Arkansas, which was forced through the 
House in the course of an hour by Mr. Stevens. The fundamental 
condition which the Committee on Reconstruction have put into 
‘the bill will, doubtless, lead to conference committees when the bill 
| comes before the Senate, and in the Senate it will doubtless get some- 
‘thing like a tolerable amount of discussion. Under the operation of 
|the previous question, the House passed the bill by 110 yeas to 32 
|nays. On Monday Mr. Stevens introduced a bill doing the same 
thing for North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana. 


| 














| The taking of the verdict in the impeachment case is postponed 
| until Saturday—unfortunately, as we think, because it keeps the country 
so much longer in suspense, and because it give three days more for 
the play of corrupt influences on the senators. It appears very 
probable that the necessary two-thirds vote cannot be obtained 
on any one article. The latest calculation we have heard of, and that 
in which we place most confidence, gives twenty-two for acquittal, or 
three more than are necessary ; and there is little doubt that the post- 
ponement is mainly due to the discovery of this by the majority, and 
their reluctance to give up all hope of a different result. 





The largeness of the vote for acquittal is probably due to the wide 
difterence of opinion amongst senators on different articles. There 
are perhaps enough of them agreed that Andrew Johnson ought to be 
convicted, but they differ as to the articles on which the conviction 
ougbt to rest. On the strongest one of all, the second, those senators 
who loudly repudiated in the Senate, at the time of the passage of the 
bill, the idea that the Tenure-of-Office Bill was intended to cover Mr. 
Stanton’s case, of course will vote for an acquittal. They could not vote 
otherwise on that article without, as Mr. Stevens says, consigning them- 
selves to “a gibbet of everlasting obloquy.” Of course many articles 
have lost all importance whatever—the tenth, for instance. That he« 
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been ruined by the Donnelly-Washburne “ difficulty’ and the Butler- 
Brooks “ difficulty.” If report speaks truly, too, the largest vote in 
favor of conviction will be on the second and third articles, which Mr. 
Stevens has pronounced of absolutely no value. In fact, the indications 
now are that instead of the Republican senators voting en masse for 
conviction, several will vote for acquittal, and amongst them Fessenden 
and Trumbull. 





What has most contributed to this unexpected result it is difficult 
to say; it must be ascribed to a variety of agencies, no doubt. One 
reason why it is unexpected is that the Washington correspondents, 
and the more uproarious Radical newspapers, never could or would be- 
lieve that the process was a judicial trial, or that the Senate were 
sitting for any other purpose than the execution of the party will. They 
thierefore have trained themselves into considering a vote for acquittal 
as a piece of political treachery, of which no ordinarily prudent man 
could be guity. The main cause of the result itself we hold to be an 
honest difference of opinion, on the part of men of legal training, as to 
the nature of very obscure and ill-defined offences, as to the interpre- 
tation of the articles, and as to the force of the evidence—differences such 
as we see occurring every day amongst men of education, on all sorts 
of subjects. Another agency which has no doubt contributed to the 
result is the disgraceful language of some of the party papers—notably 
the New York Tribune, and of a portion of the Managers. The 
American Senate has hardly yet sunk so low as to contain no man 
whose spirit was not roused by the unparalleled threats and bullying 
of which it has been made the object. , Some allowance, therefore: 
must, we think, be made for simple irritation, in enquiring into the 
causes of the split in the Republican vote. We are bound to add that 
the widespread hostility of the senators to the Honorable Ben. Wade 
has also had something to do with it. We do not defend their want 
of elation at the prospect of seeing this great and good man elevated 
to the presidential chair, all the less, because they themselves, in a 
moment of wretched panic, put him on the road to promotion. We 
simply state the fact; we leave it to others to characterize it, begging 
them to remember, however, that senators are human. 





The effects of Mr. Johnson’s acquittal, if acquitted he be, will be vari- 
ed. Its effect on the South will unquestionably be bad. The spectacle 
of “ the greatest criminal of the age,” Verres, Caligula, Charles L., James 
Ii., and Philip IL. rolled into one, and the appearance of three or four 
Republican senators suspended on ‘‘a gibbet of everlasting obloquy,” 
or making their way home on “a long and dark track of infamy,” will 
not. be a pleasant one for the North; but we believe the North can 
bear it without serious damage. We sincerely wish to see Mr. Johnson 
out of the White House, but we wish to see him put out by honorable 
means, of which neither the country nor the party need feel ashamed. 
But when we see such means used as accusing a man like Trumbull of 
taking money for his vote, as the 7ribune has done, one begins to feel 
that the party will rather lose than gain by success. Moreover, it is 
doubtful, and very doubtful, what effect the presence of Mr. Wade at the 
head of affairs would have between now and November. One is made 
all the more apprehensive on this point by the men and the doctrines 
which the impeachment has thus far brought to the front. Its failure 
would at least have the good effect of sending the War Horses out to 
grass, and putting an end to the reign of violence, we were going to 
say, of terror, in which the voice of reason and conscience is drowned 
by senseless clamor, slander, and vituperation. We hope those senators 
who are being exposed to it will bear in mind what they owe to their 
own consciences and to the country, and be neither ashamed nor afraid. 





~~ 


The climax of rant and Jacobinism was reached Wednesday week, 
when the senators were denounced in the grossest terms for clearing 
their galleries of a crowd which had interrupted their proceedings 
by making a dismal noise, intended to signify applause. The 
famous correspondent of the New York Tribune has informed the 
world that “ generally the manner of the senators” on that occasion 
“was offensive,” and that the departing crowd “made various 





comments by no means flattering on several of them.” The 
clearing of the galleries he calls “the exit of the people from their 
own chamber.” 





Of the five governors-elect of reconstructed States, four are Northern 
men and one is, we think, a Southerner. W. W. Holden, we believe, 
was born in North Carolina. But Bullock, of Georgia, is a Northern- 
er. Warmouth, of Louisiana, who was a soldier in the war, and who is 
a ready speaker and has been an active politician among the negroes, 
is an Illinoisan by birth. Mr. Harrison Reed, too, is a Western man, 
and before he was governor of Florida, was, we think, one of the direct- 
tax commissioners for that State. General Scott, of South Carolina, a 
clear-headed, practical man, in the prime of life, a good soldier, and as 
sensible in political ideas as he was in the field, is a Westerner of the 
Westerners. He, at any rate, will disappoint us if he does not turn 
out a good governor. But certainly it is to be wished that the South 
could furnish her own rulers—and that she cannot and ought not is by 
no means certain. Nothing but trouble can come of the elevation of 
that class of people who have gone South to push themselves into 
offices that at home they could only sigh for. Some of them are the 
most odious people in the world. As to the other features of the 
political situation at the South, the following news seems correct. 
The Georgia senators will be Republicans, for the Legislature is not, 
as was reported, Democratic. The vote for Bullock is much less than 
that for a new constitution, which is ratified by about 18,000 
majority, while the governor’s is about 7,000. Four Republicans and 
three Democrats go to Congress. Florida’s three representatives and 
two senators are sure to be Republicans, the Reed ticket having been 
officially reported successful. And, generally, Virginia is almost 
the only Southern State which the Republicans may not count on—for 
the moment. What may be the look of things by next November we 
propose to consider soon at greater length. That universal negro suf- 
frage has for any very long time added ten States to the Republican 
strength, it would be foolish to believe; but that the party comes out 
of this struggle of the past five years with two or three new States 
securely its own, we think is certain. 





Illinois bids fair before many years to surpass most other States in the 
Union in all that constitutes both a great political and great commer- 
cial community. Its press, certainly the Radical portion of it, already 
in many most important particulars excels anything we have in this 
part of the world. The Chicago Tribune, for instance, upholds 
extreme Radical opinions with logic, decency, moderation, and thought- 
fulness, and proves that yelling, hallooing, extravagance, and vitu- 
peration are not necessary either to pecuniary success or great influence. 
The State has now acquired another claim to distinction by being the 
first in which the Republican party has, through its convention, taken 
bold and decided ground against repudiation under whatever 
form, and this without any “ifs” or “buts” or other qualifications. 
The platform calls for reduction of taxation through reduction of 
expenditure ; denounces all forms of repudiation as ‘‘ a national crime,” 
which is exactly the term to use, though it is the first time we have 
seen it; advocates the application of all surplus funds to the purchase 
of the Government bonds in open market—another good idea which 
has the merit of offering those who want to have the debt paid off in 
greenbacks an opportunity of seeing their desires realized without 
cheating anybody, though we doubt whether this would give them any 
satisfaction. It draws attention, also, to the important fact that the 
public debt is not due, and that therefore all discussion about the pay- 
ment of the whole principal is premature. 





It is beginning at last to be fully recognized in England that the 
real price of labor is not what employers offer, or working-men are 
willing to accept in one locality in ignorance of what is passing in 
others, but that it can only be ascertained, like the price of most other 
commodities in our day, by putting the whole labor engaged in any 
particular business against the whole of the capital, and by steady and 
persistent haggling on one side or other. About 40,000 men, colliers 
and iron-workers, have been on strike in England for some time past. 
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A portion of these were operatives engaged in a particular branch of 
industry, and struck because of the introduction of machinery, and 
they were actually supported in their strike by contributions of money 
from the engineers who made the machinery. A more remarkable 
illustration of the way in which all classes of laborers now make com- 
mon cause in keeping up wages could hardly be afforded. The Lon- 
don Times, in an article of unusual suavity of spirit towards the work- 
men, even admits that strikes are the laborer’s natural “ higgling of 
the market,” instead of denouncing them as a mixture of crime and 
folly, as was the fashion with political economists a few years ago. It 
has been suggested, however, that the “higgling” might be done 
peacefully and without loss by representative bodies chosen by both 
masters and workmen, meeting in what might be called ‘a labor 
exchange,’ and debating pointsin dispute. The plan, as we mentioned 
some time ago, has been tried at Nottingham with perfect success, 
where the lace-makers and hosiers have established “ Boards of Concil- 
iation,” which have completely put an end to the strikes by which the 
industry of the town had been disturbed for many years, and it is said 
the Lancashire disputants, amongst whom the great strike now rages, 
are about to avail themselves of this experience. 





The English Trades Unions propose to hold a congress in Manches- 
ter some time next month, to which all trades are invited to send dele- 
gates. The meeting of the Trades Unions’ Council at which the call 
was issued was attended by a Mr. J. W. Hill, of Boston, Mass., who 
made a long speech, in which he described the condition of the work- 
ing-classes in this country, and we imagine considerably astonished 
their English brethren by informing them “ that their social comforts 
were far below those of the English artisans ; that in many parts of the 
States they were in perfect bondage, and entirely subject to the will 
and caprice of the capitalists; and that their habitations were mere pig- 
sties in comparison with those of the industrious classes of the old 
country.” The report in which we find the foregoing is a condensed 
one, to be sure ; but after makingall due allowance for this, we fear Mr. 
Hill has been using a traveller’s privilege a little too freely, and we 
trust those who know him in Boston will ask him to make good his 
statements, or make the needful corrections in them. 





There is probably no question in European politics—possibly no 
political question whatever—which will occupy so much of the atten- 
tion of the world during the next twenty years as the Panslavic ques- 
tion. Its shadow is already spreading over the whole European conti- 
nent. With the view of putting our readers in possession of its lead- 
ing features, and enabling them to follow coming events in Europe with 
a more intelligent interest, we publish an article to-day, to be followed 
by another next week, giving a brief account of the rise and progress 
of the movement and of its actual condition, which we commend to 
their attention. 





We have received since last week the financial statement made by 
Count Cambray-Digny before the Italian Parliament. The problem 
presented to him by a resolution of the Chamber, passed March 14, 
was, between savings and increased taxation, to add $20,000,000 to the 
annual revenue. The estimated deficit for the coming year is, how- 
ever, $48,000,000. M. Digny calculates, if all his proposals are carried 
out by the Chambers, that he will, between savings and additional 
taxes, add $37,000,000 to the revenue. He anticipates,-too, from 
increased returns from taxes already in existence, about $2,500,000, 
reducing the deficit to about $8,000,000, which would not be formida- 
ble, and which the mere return of confidence, produced by the realiza- 
tion of these plans, would, no doubt, speedily cause to disappear. 
There could hardly be a more painful illustration of the disorder into 
which Italian finances have fallen than the fact that the Pope’s paper 
money now brings a premium in the King’s paper money. 





The event of the week in France has been the reception of Jules 
Fayre at the Academy, an occasion which derived double interest 
from the fact that he is even more prominent as a politician of late 
years thn as a lawyer or literary man. M. Cousin, his predecessor in 
his chair, was his subject ; and the theme of course gave him an ample 
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opportunity for the laudation of liberty of thought, and for the vindi- 
cation of the claims of human reason to the control of the affairs of 
human society. Of course, too, the discourse was full of side-thrusts 
at the Imperial régime. He took firm ground, and ground that sorely 
needed to be taken, against the prevalent tendency to treat the will of 
the majority as something supreme in the state—as more than will, as 
reason and justice themselves—and set out in eloquent terms, as Hobbes 
and Burke have done before him, the subordination of the popular will, 
as wellas the will of individuals, to “reason and the will of God,” 
the incapacity of majorities, however great, to make anything right 
which is not right in itself, or to give moral force to any legislation or 
any syster: of government for which no sanction can be drawn from 
any higher source. 





The Army and Navy Journal insinuated pretty strongly, when the 
news of Prince Alfred’s having been shot first came, that his “ disso- 
luteness ” had had something to do with it, and that the British Gov- 
ernment, “having control” of the telegraph, had, in order to cover 
up his shame, charged the crime on the Fenians. The Journal is 
usually guided in forming its conclusions by reason and fair play, and 
therefore we venture to suggest to it, without in apy way making our- 
selves responsible for the Prince's “ manners and excesses,” or without in 
any degree changing our opinion of the Fenians, that it would be well, 
as a rule, when you hear of a man’s being shot in the back, to presume, 
until the contrary is proved, that he did not deserve it. Most men 
who are shot by assassins have done nothing, or next to nothing, to 
expose them to that particular form of punishment; and even royal 
libertines are entitled to the benefit of the presumption thus raised. It 
turns out now that in this case the assassin was a Fenian, probably 
a commissioned Fenian, and we wish that the reputation of his breth- 
ren made it probable that he was a demented Fenian. 





As friends of progress, and persons who grieve heartily over every- 
thing that makes the bad man scoff at the progressive party as having 
feather-headed leaders, foul-mouthed, not careful about the truth, and 
so on, we have been looking with anxiety through the last two or three 
numbers of the Anti-Slavery Standard and the Boston Commenicealth, 
hoping that weshould find profuse and contrite apologies from both the 
editors—or rather from the editor of the Commonirealth, and an edito- 
rial correspondent of the Standard. Both these journals copied a sav- 
age story, which read as if it might have been written for the Zndepen- 
dent by Colonel Forney, about a Mr. Johnson who, because he was a 
Northern map, was threatened with death by some of the undergraduates 
of General Lee’s college in Virginia. And yet now, the Commonwealth 
and Standard said, Northern people are asked to aid this college! Both 
journals proceeded to make remarks to which we, as our habit is, paid 
close attention, and the tone of which recalled vividly that of a couple of 
minor prophets. Mr. Beecher, whom we had previously admired, was 
thus rebuked : 

“ We did not expect logic in Beecher, but we might have hoped for 

some instinctive sense of right and wrong. We know he is only useful 
to play on a stringed instrument, and not at all to sit in the Sanhedrim. 
The same blindness which gave money toa Tract Society that preached 
slavery, and fancied the gift to be proof of a catholic spirit, now turns 
to aid a college which is moulding cruel, bloody men into rebels and 
negro-haters, crying out all the while as it hurries on, ‘See how mag- 
nanimous I am.’ ” 
The Commonwealth was nearly as severe, and quite as effective on our 
mind, Horace Greeley, Cady Stanton, the stalwart-souled Parker Pills- 
bury, the discreet and even-minded Octavius Frothingham and Ros- 
well Hitchcock, as well as Ward Beecher, were admonished for “ flap- 
doodle philanthropy”—a term which threatened to destroy what lit- 
tle respect we had left for them after they had been pronounced unfit 
for the Sanhedrim, illogical, moulders of bloody men and rebels, des- 
titute of conscience, and so on, The Tribune came to their assistance, 
though, in a day ortwo. It published a letter from Captain Lacey, 
now for years a sound Union man and protector of'the negroes, which 
gave point-blank denial to the tale on which were founded the strictures 
we were so sorry to see. Our faith in the men above-mentioned was 
put upon its old basis. But as yet there is not a word in the way of 
apology from our two misleading guides. 
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WHAT WAS THE IMPEACHMENT ? 


Tue great objection which we, in common with so many others, had 
to impeachment when it was first talked of, was that it would either 
be or seem, not a criminal trial, but an exertion of party strength 
against a political opponent; that, therefore, it would form a dangerous 
precedent, and that the position of the Republican party was such that 
it could not afford to establish dangerous precedents. That party was 
and is in a majority at the North; after the readmission of the South, 
no matter what arrangements it may now make, its supremacy may be 
lost; the union of the Southern whites with the Democrats, all test- 
oaths and restrictions and conditions to the contrary notwithstanding, 
may before long give them, fer a season at least, the controlling power 
in the Government; and it is a power which we firmly believe they 
will, when they get it, use for evil. Therefore, we believed that in all 
that the Republican party did now, it should have an eye to this con- 
tingency, and that it should be careful about manufacturing weapons 
which the Democrats might use. 

To this it was replied that impeachment would not be a party 
measure ; that it would be a judicial proceeding; and that the Repub- 
lican party had no more right to shirk it in Mr. Johnson’s case than 
the district attorney has a right to shirk the prosecution of a counter- 
feiter. Anybody who will take the trouble to look over the journals 
which advocated impeachment at the outset will find that this was the 
exact ground they took. We combated their position by denying 
that the prosecution of a criminal was always an imperative duty; we 
said it had to be decided solely with reference to the good of the com- 
munity, and that we were not bound to prosecute Andrew Johnson for 
high crimes and misdemeanors, even if he had committed them, if it 
appeared that the nation ‘at large would suffer more than it would 
gain by it; and we denied that he had at that time committed any 
offence which merited any greater punishment than could be inflicted 
_by the popular vote. 

He used the Federal patronage, as all his predecessors had done 
since Jackson, for the support of his own political opinions, What he 
did in this way owed all its guilt, not in our eyes, but in those of men 
who were clamoring most loudly against him, to the fact that his opin- 
ions were no longer those of his party. We thought the use of the 
Federal patronage for the support of any opinions whatever was an 
abuse, and we thought that his resort to it furnished a capital oppor- 
tunity for effecting a thorough reform in the Civil Service, such as Mr. 
Jenckes was working for, and such as the Commissioner of Revenue 
urgently recommended. Congress, however, was not willing to do 
this. It confined itself to putting a stop to his removals, and securing 
to the party the control of the patronage by passing the Tenure-of- 
Office Act. That act did not, in our opinion, go far enough to meet the 
case, but it was a step in the right direction, and we hailed it as such, 
and waited for better times. It was not intended to apply to Mr. 
Stanton’s case; that was openly proclaimed by its promoters in both 
Houses, and was not denied. It was simply intended to put a stop to 
Mr. Johnson’s electioneering razzias among the minor officials, 

He broke the law after it had been passed over his veto, and after 
he had acknowledged its validity by making a suspension under it, 
and he was at once impeached, We then had nothing or only little to 
say. The doctrine he asserted in breaking it seemed to us one that 
Congress could never admit, and he proved himself so incorrigibly 
foolish and obstinate, and had done so much mischief, that we felt that 
if he could through a fair trial under legal forms be got rid of, he had 
better go. 

Then, however, when all was ready, and the articles filed, the “ ori- 
ginal impeachers ” abandoned their old position. They said it was not 
a trial at all, a judicial proceeding of any kind, on which they were 
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entering; that the Senate was not a court; that it was not bound by 
any laws, rules, or precedents; that it was simply a minister charged 
with the execution of the popular will against an enemy of the state. 
Its right to acquit was denied before it had heard the evidence, or the 
respondent’s case. The Republicans, also, were threatened with 
infamy in case they acquitted; one of the managers in express terms 
“dared” them to acquit ; and, finally, the New York Tribune formally 
announced that it was altogether a party proceeding—the mere execu- 
tion of a determination to which the party had already come, and that 
any senator who refused to carry out this determination would be 
expelled from the party, and that all talk about the sanctity of their 
oaths was “cant.” To crown all, a leading Republican lawyer, who 
accepted a retainer from the President, and helped to conduct his case 
for him, has been denounced as a “ traitor,” and even as being guilty of 
personal baseness. In fact, the twisting and turning, the shifting of 
ground, the treatment of the Senate one day as a court in order to shut 
out exculpatory evidence, the next day as a mere minister of popular 
vengeance in order to let criminatory evidence in, the confusion of law 
and morals, the elaborate and daily attempts to darken counsel in 
advance of the decision, the threatenings and revilings directed against 
everybody who treated the proceeding as a judicial one, which have 
marked the course of a portion of the Republican press throughout the 
trial, have furnished one of the most discreditable chapters in the 
history of journalism. 

It appears, therefore, that if those who first clamored for impeach- 
ment as a criminal prosecution in accordance with the forms of law 
had had their way, there would have been nothing whatever of a 
criminal prosecution about it. It would have resembled an act of 
attainder in everything except the penalty, and would have furnished 
a precedent which all parties, the worst as well as the best, could 
have used at will ; under which a Congress like that which was to have 
met in 1861 could impeach and depose a President like Mr. Lincoln, 
for no better reason than that they thought him a dangerous man. 
We are glad to say that they have not had their way, and although 
they have done all that lies in their power to disguise the proceeding 
and make it appear a mere pouring out of popular wrath on an 
unworthy head, and although we fear their performances may prove 
some time of great value to the Democratic party, and may prove a 
delusion and snare to posterity, the Senate has kept the mischieg 
within the narrowest limits, The “guilt” or innocence of Mr. Evarts 
of course turns altogether on the character of the proceeding. Harper's 
Weekly and the Independent have both been discussing his case, and on 
opposite sides, during the past week; and as they start from diametri- 
cally opposite premises, they have naturally reached diametrically 
opposite conclusions. Harper's Weekly evidently considers the 
impeachment a judicial proceeding, and therefore thinks Mr. Evarts 
has done right, both as a counsellor and as a politician, in appearing for 
Mr. Johnson; while the Independent, evidently regarding it as a mere 
exertion of party strength to get rid of an obstacle or a public enemy, 
looks on Mr. Evarts’s course as a mere desertion to the enemy. 

We confess we do not know what way there is of settling the ques- 
tion. If anybody says it was not a trial, in spite of the oath, of the 
testimony, of the presence of the Chief-Justice, of the arguments of 
counsel, and of the language of the Constitution, he cannot be con- 
vinced, and Mr. Evarts must take his epithets and swallow them. Our 
own opinion is that he was perfectly right; that in appearing for Mr. 
Johnson, and putting his case before the court to the best of his abil- 
ity, he rendered the Republican party and the country at large a 
greater service than he rendered his nominal client, because he helped 
to give a dignity and decorum to the proceedings, and, what is of more 
importance, weight to the decision. It was well that a leading Repub- 
lican lawyer should appear on the President’s side, if for no other rea- 
son, for the very grave one that his appearance strengthens the pre- 
sumption which we should all eagerly uphold, that the senators sat as 
judges and not as partisans, 

His case suggests one other remark, but a remark that will pro- 
bably have more force, now that all is nearly over, than it would have 
had a week ago. Can any party afford to treat its leading men as part of 
the Republican press has been treating leading Republicans during the 
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last few weeks? Senators of the highest character, who, in being 
simply honest and in having a mind of their own, render more service 
to the country than fifty thousand of the windy blatherskites who assail 
them could render by working hard all their lives, have been abused 
like pickpockets, simply because they chose to think. We have, 
during the last week, heard language applied to Mr, Fessenden and 
Mr. Trumbull, for instance, which was fit only for a compound of 
Benedict Arnold and John Morrissey, and all their colleagues have 
been warned beforehand, that if they pleaded their oaths as an 
excuse for differing from anybody who happened to edit a news- 
paper, they would be held up to execration as knaves and hypo- 
crites. Now, the class of men who are most needed in our 
politics just now are high-minded, independent men, with their 
hands clean, and souls of their own, The errors of judgment are worth 
bearing with for the sake of their character. Yet this class is becoming 
smaller and smaller, falling more and more into disrepute. The class 
of roaring, corrupt, ignorant demagogues who are always on “the right 
side” with regard to all party measures, grows apace ; and, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, if the Republican party does not make short work 
with them before long, they will make short work of it. Whatever 
damage it has suffered, it has suffered at their hands, and yet it is they 
whom there is just now a tendency to cherish and put forward. If the 
party means to live, it will do well to honor its ablest and most inde- 
pendent men, and even to bear with their faults, The glibness and 
zeal and uproariousness may help it to achieve temporary triumph, 


| but for long steady wear, for long retention of popular confidence, 


commend us to those who are not afraid to say no when the news- 
papers say yes, and who occasionally have the frankness to confess that 
they prepare their own morality. 








A NEW FIELD FOR FANATICS. 


Ir is a very interesting question what are the grounds of the pre- 
vailing belief that the Legislatures of almost all the States, and even the 
House of Representatives at Washington, are open to bribery and corrup- 
tion. There are no published statistics on the subject, except perhaps 
those contained in Mr. Parton’s article, in the North American Review, 
on the legislation of Albany, and those only applied to a single State ; 
yet you will not easily persuade an intelligent American that his repre- 
sentatives are men distinguished for scrupulous honesty in their admin- 
istration of public affairs and appropriation of public moneys. “ The 
Connecticut Legislature !” said a Connecticut citizen to a gentleman of 
our acquaintance, who was speaking of the reasons which might in- 
fluence that body in favor of a certain measure or against it, and, sitting 
down with an air of derisive bonhomie, joined his hands, making a 
hollow between the palms, winked, beat his knuckles against his 
knees, so as to produce the sound of rattling coin, and said, ‘‘ There ’s 
the Connecticut Legislature.” Mr. G. W. Curtis, too, told the other 
day, in kis address before the Alpha Delta Phi Association, of his hay- 
ing recently seen a gentleman of much political experience take out a 
roll of bank-bills from his pocket in the lobby of the capitol at Albany. 
and, holding them up to the bystanders, exclaim, “ There’s the logic 
for legislators.” We repeat that there are no statistics showing that so 
much money was paid for the passage of this bill, or how much it took 
to defeat the other; but, nevertheless, the feeling that legislation may 
be bought and sold grows upon Americans. The other day we had an 
account of the passage of the Pacific Railroad bill, given by one of the 
members of the body which passed it, which might have called a blush 
even to the cheek of a female lobbyist. It appears that the lobby went 
en masse into the House, and there, the two bodies uniting, very much 
as in the case of a joint vote by the Senate and House, passed the bill. 
Now, no one knows that any money was used in this case; there is no 
evidence that bribes were taken or offered ; it may have been that the 
ladies of the West were so deeply interested in the connection of the 
Pacific with the Atlantic that, in the very fulness of their hearts and 
emptiness of their pockets, they rushed to Washington, where a win- 


way to the scene of debate and then ensured their welcome. 
We have no desire to enter at length into the reasons which lead us 
to the conclusion that this prevalent belief in the venality of legisla- 








tures is well founded, but they are, in brief, as follows: In the first 
place, there is every reason why, if the facts were otherwise, the people 
should be delighted to dwell upon them; the people gain nothing from 
dishonesty in the legislature, and gain still less by representing an 
honest legislature to be venal, so that there is no temptation to distort 
the truth. In the second place, though statistics cannot be obtained, 
the experience of every American is so varied, that he is likely from 
time to time to be brought into contact with his representatives, and 
to know in a general way their reputation for fair dealing—much more 
likely than in England, for instance. Thus there may be a trustworthy 
impression as to the character of legislative bodies, even without many 
published facts. In the third place, the ill odor which hangs about the 
“politician’s” life in America is good ground for admitting before- 
hand the possibility of a taint. Our legislators come from a class sunk 
so low in public estimation that to say of a man, “ he’s a politician,” is 
synonymous with saying “he has his price,” and it is politicians, of 
course, who govern us. These three reasons. we think, furnish sufficient 
support for a belief in the probable truth of the charges. But it is not 
so much to these reasons that we wish to call attention, for few persons 
any longer deny the facts, as to certain very curious theoretic conse- 
quences which flow from them. 

The system of government under which we live, it cannot be too 
often repeated, is a representative one. By the theory of such a 
government, it brings together in a small compass the political energy, 
the political ideas, and the political morality scattered throughout the 
country. A thousand men whose convictious are similar select the 
most fit among them to represent and advance those convictions. This 
delegate sympathizes in the main with his constituents, the chief 
difference being that he will generally be morally and intellectually 
superior to the mass of them. The members of the convention which 
framed the Constitution, for instance, afford almost perfect types of the 
kind of representatives the theory demands. It is not necessary that 
the governing body should mirror the whole character, virtue and vice 
together, of the constituencies; in fact, to mirror is the last aim of 
representation, and the representation of vices is undesirable. Political 
ideas held by large masses of men are to be furthered by a single man, 
and that man is to unite all the good qualities of character which a 
governor should possess, He is to be higher, not lower, than his con- 
stituents. 

It is evident to what conclusion we are brought. If the gentlemen 
who sell laws at Albany and elsewhere are our representatives, then so 
much more are we proved knaves. than they. If they are venal, we are 
more so, They are our representatives, we are their constituents. 
But this is sheer absurdity ; for every one is clear upon the point that 
the great mass of the people are fairly honest. We do not find, on 
the whole, that swindling and chicane are the rule in everyday 
matters; that trustees mistake their cestui que trust's pocket for their 
own ; that physicians are in the habit of prolonging disease, or lawyers 
| litigation, for the sake of increased fees. Debtors are not in the habit 
of falsifying accounts, nor do we find witnesses constantly swearing to 
the truth of such falsifications. Perjury is not rife among us; the 
average American citizen who takes an oath sticks to the truth. It is 
not customary for Americars to bring their souls to market, nor will 
you find it easy to persuade your friend that another friend is dis- 
/honest. Confidence is a plant of slow growth, yet one of the most 
| prominent traits which recent travellers have observed in the American 
| character is the trait of confidence; and, unless we are fools, we must 
have a reason for that confidence, drawn from experience; and further, 
that reason must be that we have found one another generally worthy 
of it. 

What, then, is the explanation of the phenomenon? It is, we be- 
lieve—paradoxical as it may sound—the over-intensity of the public 
conscience. 

There seems to be an indifference to the general character of repre- 
sentatives, provided they are sound on one or two points on which the 





/popular conscience happens for the time being to be thoroughly 
ning freedom of manner and confidence in their kind found them a} 


aroused, and this indifference begins to show itself even in parts of the 
country in which hitherto general character has been of considerable 





importance in all walks of life. The cases begin to multiply in which 
we see highly moral constituencies represented by men who are not 
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only unscrupulous, not only far below the average of the electors in| trumpets and shawms which the enthusiasts are sounding over the 


regard for principle, but who are notoriously so, In fact, voters are 
fast losing the old excuse of their own ignorance for the badness of 
their representatives. Bad men no longer have to be unknown in order 
to get into Congress or the State Legislatures; cases are multiplying 
in which disreputable antecedents not only prove no bar to nomination 
or election, but prove a help, because their very unscrupulousness 
seems likely to increase their value as partisans. We might cite iilus- 
trations, but it would not strengthen our argument, but might weaken 
it by laying ourselves open to the charge of personal hostility. 

The country has now for forty years been engaged in vigorous 
efforts to get rid of slavery and of the doctrine of the right of seces- 
sion, and greater evils than these could not befall any country. The 
labor spent in destroying them could not have been better spent. But 
now that the struggle is over, we find ourselves very much in the posi- 
tion of the Roundheads at Marston Moor, where Cromwell, after carry. 
ing everything before him, returned from the pursuit only to find the 
other wing of the enemy in possession of the field, and plundering his 
baggage. We are face to face with an evil, less revolting than slavery, 
but more insidious; and though perhaps not so full of immediate 
danger to the Government, not less sure of breaking it down in the 
long run, if allowed to go unchecked.. There is hardly a legislature 
in the country which is not suspected of corruption; there is hardly a 
court over which the same svspicion does not hang. <A recent writer 
in Harper's Monthly, arguing strongly against the right of the Su- 
preme Court to pass on political questions, gave as a reason why the 
Court was no longer entitled to the respect which was paid it forty years 
ago, that the character of the bar throughout the country had been so 
lowered by the elective judiciary, that the materials for such a bench as 
existed in Marshall's day were no longer to be found, Many of the recent 
appointments to the Federal bench, too, seem to indicate a total for- 
getfulness of, or indifference to, the necessity of either character or 
learning for the office of judge—witness Judge Busteed, of Alabama; 
Judge Underwood, of Virginia. We are credibly informed, too, that 
a short time ago Mr, Greeley made strenuous exertions to procure the 
appointment of Mr. Robinson, the Fenian Member of Congress from 
Brooklyn, to the Judgeship of the Eastern District of this State ! 

Now, if any reformers are looking forward regretfully to the period 
when, the negroes and women having been established in full posses- 
sion of their political and social rights, there will be no more work 
left for them to do, we advise them to be of good cheer. There has 
never been so much work to do, und it is work in some ways more 
difficult and delicate than the anti-slavery work, because it involves 
the pursuit of an impalpable evil, the existence of which, notorious 
though it be, it is difficult to prove, and the friends of which, though 
they may not be as influential as those of slavery, are, at the North at 
least, more earnest, indefatigable, and unscrupulous, The popular 
notion that this evil can be suppressed by good legislation, for instance, 
as the new constitution proposes, enabling the bribee to give evidence 
against the briber, or by the creation of new and formidable penalties, 
we hold to be a pure delusion. Corruption has been reduced to an 
art, and a large part of the art consists in the destruction of evidence ; 
moreover, the agents of the law themselves, the very men who have to 
put it in motion, are, in the great centres of corruption, at least not 
unfrequently hand-in-glove with its violators, 

A remarkable illustration, in fact, of the worthlessness of legal pen- 
alties in the absence of proper courage or conscience on the part of the 
public, is apparent in this city. There are certain judges on the bench 
whose corruption is not only generally believed in, but is within the 
knowledge of many members of the bar. Every day that these men 
remain on the bench they do something to sap the very foundations on 
which society rests. There is a remedy provided for cases of this kind 
—viz., impeachment. It would, if half the stories told be true, be suc- 
cessful in the cases we have mentioned; but nobody can be found, 
either lawyer or layman, to come forward and put the law in motion. 
The older men are too busy; the younger men too poor; and even 
respectable and high-minded men, who never miss church on Sunday, 
are getting into the habit of protecting themselves against judiciel 
iniquity by the use of the devil’s own weapons, When one looks on 
all this, one can hardly help listening with astonishment to the 





downfall of Andrew Johnson, 

Before we can hope for any reform, yoters must compel nominating 
conventions to consider general character, and not soundness of opinion 
on one or two questions, in making their nominations, The way to do 
this is by the liberal use of the “inalienable right” of “ scratching.” 
We must scratch freely, even though we are told that the result of de- 
feat will be the ruin of the country. It is very hard to “ruin the coun- 
try,” and no party is very seriously injured by a little check of 
this sort. But that “scratching” may be effective, it must be done 
with knowledge. We must know whom to scratch, and this knowl- 
edge can only be supplied by some sort of volunteer organization, 
like the Citizens’ Association in this city, whose business it will be to 
follow politicians up, keep their delinquencies recorded, and repro- 
duce them as frequently as may be necessary. The curse of political 
life is the capacity of the public and the newspapers for forgetting. 
There is no knave or drunkard who, by keeping quiet or displaying 
extraordiuary zeal on some special occasion when the popular mind 
is greatly excited, may not hope to have all his past sins buried in 
oblivion, and to be able, with the assistance of his followers, to brow- 
beat and silence any single man who attempts to expose him. Wit- 
ness the Copeland-Banks embroglio in Massachusetts two years ago; 
witness the Glenn case in the New York Legislature the other day. 

Of course, such a duty would be in the highest degree repulsive. 
Of course, nobody could undertake to perform it without exposing him- 
self to such a shower of dirt as has probably never been witnessed ; but 
then the repulsiveness of the work of reform has never left us without 
plenty of reformers, The more danger, the more honor, is a cry as well 
known in this field as in that of actual warfare; and there is hardly a 
doubt that anybody who enters on it, however trying it may be at first, 
will find himself in a very few years not a martyr but a hero, for he will 
have at his back, once he has proved his courage and constancy and 
purity, that popular devotion to the great interests of morality and re- 
ligion before which so many evils have already gone down, and before 
which this one, too, is certainly destined to perish. But he must make 
up his mind that it will not do to be a preacher simply. He may 
preach till the crack of doom against corruption in general, and all the 
greatest knaves will occupy the front seats in his congregation without 
stealing a cent the less, He must bea detective as well, and the burden 
of his discourse must be, not simply that picking and stealing are bad 
things, but A. and B. are scoundrels, and at such a date and in such a 
place stole, or forged, or lied, or wallowed in the gutter, or behaved 
like ruffians. 





LORD BROUGHAM. 


By the death of Lord Brougham, the world has lost the ablest and 
most effective, as well as the last survivor of the tribe of reformers who 
sprang up in England at the close of the last century, and whose labors, 
bequeathed to other hands, have just culminated in what is the final 
triumph of their doctrines—the passage of the late Reform Bill. He 
was before all things what is now, we might almost say technically, 
called a “ radical ”—that is, an uprooter of abuses. In fact, he was the 
archetype of radicalism. He was as near perfection in his peculiar 
line as it is permitted to human nature to approach perfection in 
any line. The smallest addition to his virtues, or the slightest 
diminution of his defects, would have spoiled him for his work. 
His pretensions to universal knowledge brought on him for half 
a century the scorn and sneers of men of real knowledge. It 
was wittily and bitterly said of him, when he was presiding 
over the Court of Chancery, “that if he only knew a little law, he 
would know a little of everything ;” but he knew enough law to be a 
very effective law reformer. Had he been a great lawyer, the chances 
are that he would have been as energetic in defending abuses as he was 
in overthrowing them. He knew a little of physical science, and 
thought he knew a great deal; but had he known a great deal, he 
would never have been heard of at the bar or in the House of Commons. 
What he did know simply increased his efficiency as an advocate, and 
furnished one more outlet for his insatiable activity of mind. The same 
thing may be said of his attainments in moral and political philosophy. 
He had a tincture of both, but produced nothing that anybody now 
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reads, and clearly never had more of either than was sufficient to give 
him confidence in himself in his forensic contests, and it did not need 
much to do this. 

This confidence, too, he possessed naturally in such quantity, and it 
was combined with so much restlessness, as to make him at once 
“q terror and a delight” to his quieter, more fastidious, and more 
thorough friends like Francis Horner; and it even tried the nerves of 
the more balanced and indulgent Romilly. Horner said of him, in 
1802, when they were both on the threshold of their career, and 
Brougham had just sold his first book to Longman: “ Should an active 
scene be opened to Brougham, I shall tremble with anxiety for some 
time, though it is what I very ardently wish. His information on poli- 
tical subjects is now immense, . . . but his ardor is so urgent that I 
should be afraid of his being deficient in prudence. That he would 
ultimately become a leading and predominant mind cannot be doubted, 
but he might attempt to fix himself in that place too soon.” In fact, 
as years rolled on and his confidence acquired a solid basis of success, 
it assumed proportions that, had he been a man of smaller powers, 
would have made him intolerable. It did raise up for him a host of 
enemies, and, in combination with what must, after all, be called his 
shallowness, would have robbed his sunset of brilliancy had the 
result of his labors been less great. But, then, without it he would 
not have been the man he was—that is, the most fearless, the most 
energetic, and perhaps at the same time one of the most effective con- 
stitutional agitators that has ever appeared, ’ 

Then, too, he was wanting in taste and tact, and the want of these is 
a terrible want in any man who proposes to make a figure in politics in 
an old society. His displays of this defect throughout his long and 
brilliant career were frequent, and for his friends and coadjutors a 
very painful spectacle. Perhaps the most memorable example of it 
was the attack he made on the Prince Regent in opposing an increase 
in the salary of the Secretary of the Admiralty in 1816, in which he 
described him in much the same terms as those in which Tacitus 
describes Tiberius in his retreat at Capree. Many who would have 
voted with him were so disgusted that they got up and left the House; 
others who only wanted a good excuse for not voting against the min- 
istry went away also; and the motion was defeated, and solely, the 
best judges believed, owing to Brougham’s rant, the ministry was 
saved. This performance wrung even from the kind-hearted Romilly 
the exclamation—from him a severe condemnation—“ How much it is 
to be lamented that his [Brougham’s] want of judgment and of pru- 
dence should prevent his great talents and such good intentions from 
being as great a blessing to mankind as they ought to be!” Never- 
theless, this bluntness of perception, this thickness of the skin, this 
vehemence which carried him over all conventional barriers, this want 
of the finer kind of sympathy, much as it marred him on particular 
occasions, was certainly a help on the whole. To be a reformer at all 
in England in Brougham’s early days required not courage only—for 
@ man may be courageous and yet suffer too keenly for mortal nerves 
to bear it very long—but that coarseness of fibre which is to the mind 
what a good digestion is to the body; which hardens a man against 
the chill winds which-blow from small reverses, small snubs, and sudden 
bursts of unpopularity. He probably felt as comfortably after the 
defeat of the motion on the salary of the Secretary of the Admiralty 
as he ever felt in his life; probably thought he had done a very fine 
thing, when all his friends were thinking what a magnificent ass he had 
made of himself; and was probably as fresh, as cheerful, and as ready 
for work on the following morning as on any morning of his life. 
Horner or Romilly or Mackintosh would almost have been confined to 
his room for several days after such an exploit, 

Of his courage it is almost needless to speak. That a great deal of it 
might have been called animal courage took away nothing from its value. 
He was courageous not simply as a man whom conscience drives out 
upon his duty as with a flaming sword. Cvurage of this hind abounds 
in all walks of life, and is the natural result of high moral culture ; but 
it does not always make a man a radical. There are many who deny 
Brougham the possession of it; but luckily for his fame—and luckily, 
too, for his country—even if he had it not he did not need it. He had, 
at all events, that other, and for a reformer even more valuable kind, 
which consists in simple love of strife. Few meu probably ever felt more 
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keenly the gaudium certaminis. Hesailed about everywhere and in every 
weather with his decks cleared, his ports open, and his guns run out, 
and no calculation of odds or chances ever caused him to decline a 
combat. Let us add that he was, until his descent from the woolsack, 
& formidable foe. His activity—which he once illustrated by writing 
five reviews for the Edinburgh while travelling between Ratisbon 
and Venice on a pleasure trip—and his immense power of apprehen- 
sion, armed him with a supply of general information such as hardly 
any reformer has ever been able to boast, and this saved him from 
those small overthrows to which reformers are so constantly exposed 
at the hands of officials and men of detail. He was not strong as a 
logician. His legal arguments were apt to be disjointed and desultory. 
They were wanting in precision, in clearness, and in symmetry; and 
exhibited, like the arguments of most encyclopedic minds, more indus- 
try in collecting facts than capacity of digesting them ; but his blows, 
when delivered, were apt to be tremendous. They often, in dealing 
with small matters, fell short from mere exaggeration, to which he had 
a true radical’s proneness ; but it was his good fortune, through most of 
his life as a reformer, to have to deal with monstrous abuses, about 
which hardly any invective could be too strong, and for which hardly 
any coloring could be too high—and all Brougham’s coloring was 
high. 

It has been urged against him that he was over-ambitious, end pur- 
sued office with greater keenness than became a scholar and a 
philanthropist. To this the answer is, of course, that he sought no 
office which was not in the line of his career, and to which his achieve- 
ments and reputation did not fairly entitle him, and which he did not 
fill with credit. He was generally considered a far worse Chancel 
lor than Eldon; but if the end of equity be the decision of human 
controversies and the diminution of human misery, and not the sharp- 
ening of legal wits, he was a far better one. There was no department 
of the law, too, which he did not either, while at the bar or on the 
bench, do something to reform. And it must be remembered of him, 
that all the arts by which he rose were manly arts. He owed nothing 
to favor, and was constitutionally incapable of intrigue. He became an 
assailant of abuses when to become an assailant of abuses meant the 
surrender of all hope of promotion. Moreover, we have never kndwn 
exactly on what principle a philanthropist, any more than other mén 
who do good in their day and generation, is expected to root out from 
his heart all desire of earthly honors. When it was discovered, after 
the publication in 1860 of his letter to Mr. Seward dissolving the part- 
nership of Seward, Weed, Greeley & Co., that Horace Greeley in his 
hot youth had cherished unsatisfied longings for a post-office, a great 
many people were shocked and disappointed; but it was the most 
natural thing in the world. The best men labor from mixed motives ; 
and he does all that society has any right to expect of him who 
makes the noblest motives the most powerful. If there are in any pur- 
suit fixed rewards for success, apart from general esteem and the ap- 
plause of one’s own conscience, the man who, following that pursuit, 
does not desire them, has nothing to boast of. He differs from, but he 
does not excel, his neighbors. 

Brougham had multitudinous faults, but they were faults without 
which, as we have said, he could not have done the work that was set 
him to do, and they were faults that ought hardly to be mentioned in 
talking of a veteran who labored in England sixty years ago for the 
abolition of the slave-trade; for the reform of the bloody criminal 
code; who voted in a minority of eight with Romilly, in 1812, for the 
abolition of flogging in the army ; who was the friend of Poland after 


| the triumph of the reaction in 1815; who thundered against slavery in 


the West Indies till it, as well as the slave-trade, had perished; who, 
during a long and busy professional life, always found time for the 
cultivation of literature and science; who never ceased to labor 
with tongue and pea for the promotion of popular education ; and who 
for nearly forty years was the man in all England to whom the poor, 
the weak, the helpless, the oppressed of all colors, climes, and causes 
addressed themselves first, and with most confidence, when seeking aid 
or redress. 

He was the last survivor of the small band of brilliant men who 
started the Edinburgh Review, and made it so soon “the terror of quacks 
and impostors” in literature, and of that large and more brilliant band 
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who raised and upheld the standard of political reform during the dark 
vears of the French war. Many of them served the cause with more 
discretion, but none with more energy and efficiency than he; and itis 
singular that he who crowded the laborsof many lives into one—whose 
ceaseless activity appalled his companions in the race—should have 
been the lastto go to rest. They have all left famous names. Brougham, 
Smith, Mackintosh, Horner, Jeffrey, Romilly, Wilberforce, were men 
who would make any age illustrious, as they indeed made theirs; and 


the more illustrious, betause they all, except perhaps Brougham, united 
talents of the highest order with lives of singular purity—of some, 
tomilly and Horner, for instance, we might almost say of singular 
austerity, And yet not one of them has done anything to enlarge 
the boundaries of human thought, or increase the stores of human 
knowledge. Their highest merit and their great title to remembrance 
is that they were patient, able, highly educated, courageous sappers of 
time-honored abuses; in other words, that they passed their lives in 
trying to save men from outrageous cruelty and injustice at the hands 
of their fellows. That such should be, after all, the story of their 
lives; that this, and only this, was the work which such men found to 
do in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, and that it still 
absorbs the energies of the very best men of all civilized countries ; that 
the work of reform should still be so largely the work of destruction, 
and not of construction—only deepens the deepest of all mysteries. 








PANSLAVISM. 
I, 


TureeE families of nations, all belonging to the Indo-European 
grand-division of mankind, the Slavic, the Teutonic, and the Romanic, 
can be said to rule the globe in our times. They may be designated as 
the eastern, the north-western, and south-western branches of that 
grand stem, into which countless centuries of growth have ramified it, 
and around which cluster numerous minor offshoots of the same, as well 
as some detached from different trunks, Ali the north of Asia, from 
Behring’s Straits and the mouth of the Amoor to the Ural, and almost 
all Europe east of the Baltic and the Adriatic, and of a winding line 
connecting these two seas, belong to the Slavic race, which has absorbed 
or entirely overpowered tke Finns, Lithuanians, Crimean Tartars, Cir- 
cassians, Bashkirs, and numerous other tribes, and closely encircles the 
Magyars, Koumans, Albanians, and others. The rest of Europe and 
almost the whole of America, unequally divided into northern and 
southern halves, Australia, parts of Africa and Southern Asia, and 
almost all the islands of the seas, are held by the Teutonic and 
Romanic nations, who have absorbed, exterminated, or subjected, 
among others, the Basques, the Celts, the aborigines of this continent, 
the Hindoos, and the Malays. Their flags float triumphantly over all 
the oceans. The Sultans of Turkey and Morocco, the formerly impene- 
trable empires of Cathay and Japan, yield to their dictates; the Arab 
and the Egyptian construct their canals; the Kabyl and the Abyssinian 
vainly oppose their arms, 

Of these three dominant families of nations, the Teutonic is through- 
out in a flourishing condition. It embraces the most enlightened and 
progressive, the most industrious and active, the freest and richest 
nations of the earth. Each of its members is independent and sovereign 
in the land it inhabits. All enjoy self-rule and constitutional freedom, 
though under manifoid forms: republican democracy in the United 
States and Switzerland; democracy combined with monarchy in 
Norway and Denmark ; liberal aristocracy in England; and mixed con- 
stitutionalism in Holland, Sweden, and Germany. Although some of 
these nations, like Holland and Sweden, have already played more 
conspicuous parts in history than they do now, none is in a condition 
of internal decay; only their external relations are changed. Almost 
all are advancing with the hope of a still brighter future. Their 
religion, with few exceptions, is the Protestant. 

The Romanic family consists mainly of nations that have passed 
the zenith of their glory. Some of them show evident marks of decay, 
if not of incurable rottenness. Sach are Spain and Portugal, which, 
after centuries of world-wide fame and power, have nearly succumbed 
to the internal infection of bigotry, pride, and luxury, combining to 
produce an unparalleled system of royal and clerical despotism. Their 
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former colonies, now independent states, founded on a substratum of 
an inferior race, seem to be decrepit in their very infancy. Italy and 
Roumania struggle hard, and not without foreign aid, for regeneration 
after ages of degeneracy. France alone, the leading Romanic state, 
stands erect and powerful in the foremost rank of civilized nations, 
though, as many believe, on the very verge of decadence, the forecast 
shadow of which is already traceable in the character and spirit of her 
people. Most of the members of this family are convulsed by frequent 
revolutions, which seem only to displace tyranny, and but rarely 
inaugurate a normal rule of freedom. Their movements are unsteady, 
their aims indefinite and vague, their culture superficial, Progress and 
reaction alternate, each running into excess, Every nation, however, 
is independent, except the Roumanian, which is autonomous but 
tributary. The Catholic religion prevails in all, with the same excep- 
tion. 

More peculiar still is the general aspect of the Slavic family. It 
consists not of nations uniformly free and advancing, nor of nations 
decayed, decaying, or in the throes of regeneration, but of one great 
overshadowing empire, and of a large number of minor peoples and 
tribes whose political life has been cut short by external violence before 
internal decay set in. That empire is Russia, which contains the only 
independent Slavic nation, The western and southern Slavi, who, 
during the great migration of nations, had spread as far as the lower 
Elbe, the head-waters of the Danube and the Drave, and beyond the 
Balkan, the Isthmus of Corinth, and even the Hellespont, early in the 
Middle Ages founded independent kingdoms and principalities near 
the shores of the Baltic, the Adriatic, and the Euxine, on the Vistula, 
the Elbe, and the Danube, and on both sides of the Carpathians; but, 
disunited among themselves, often fighting one another, and feebly 
organized, they gradually receded before mightier neighbors, and 
finally succumbed to the superior culture and discipline of the Ger- 
mans, or to the impetuous valor of the Hungarians and Turks, Poland 
alone falling under the strokes, chiefly, of a Slavic people, the Russian. 
The too far advanced Slavic populations almost entirely disappeared ; 
those established between the Oder, the Elbe, and the Saale, with the 
exception of the Wends in Lusatia, were Germanized after iong 
struggles; those on the upper Save, Drave, and Mur shared nearly the 
same fate; the Great-Moravian empire, founded by Svatopluk, east and 
west of the Carpathians, fell, about the year 900, under the sword of the 
Magyars, who had then for the first time entered and occupied Hungary ; 
Croatia was annexed to the latter country about the beginning, and Sla- 
yonia about the middle, of the twelfth century; Serbia was conquered 
on the battle-field of Kosovo, in 1389, by Sultan Amurath L; Bulgaria 
was subdued soon after by his son Bajazet, and Bosnia, after various 
vicissitudes, by Solyman the Magnificent, in 1528; Bohemia, the oldest 
Slavic kingdom, virtually lost its independence on the death of King 
Louis in the battle of Mohfcs (1526), fought against the last-named 
Sultan, when for a second time it reverted to the house of Austria, and 
it lost its freedom when, after the battle of the White Mountain (1620), 
the Emperor Ferdinand II. tore its charter of liberty, as forfeited ; last 
of all, Poland, having flourished for eight hundred years as an inde- 
pendent and mighty kingdom, was divided by three neighboring 
powers, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, toward the close of the last cen- 
tury, and all its subsequent attempts to recover its independence have 
proved futile and self-destructive. 

When Poland fell, all national pulsation seemed long to have ceased 
among all other Slavic populations of the west and south. The Bul- 
garians, Servians, Bosnians, and Montenegrins—the latter with some 
intervals—had so long groaned under the Turkish yoke; the Croats 
and Slavonians, the Slovacks in north-western, the Ruthenians in north- 
eastern, and the Rascians in southern, Hungary, had so long been ruled, 
led, or oppressed by the Magyars; Dalmatia had become so much 
Italianized by Venetian influences ; the nobility and urban populations 
of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Styria, and Illyria so much Germanized 
under the house of Austria, that the remembrance of the free national 
past seemed to live among the Slavi of all these countries only like 
“an ancient lay.” Any lingering hope of resurrection appeared to most 
observers an idle dream. But when Polish liberty succumbed, French 
liberty became triumphant over all its enemies, and commenced con- 
vulsing Europe with the ideas of popular rights, independence, and 
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national regeneration, Stock followed shock. From the Seine and 
the Tagus to the Pruth and the Niemen the existing order of things 
was sha‘:en to its foundations. The people everywhere became con- 
scious of their rights and power. The new gigantic structures raised by 
victorious France, in their turn, crumbled under the pressure of popu- 
lar enthusiasm. 


and by Frederic William in 1812 and 1813. On the fall of the great 
conqueror, the people almost everywhere demanded their rights. 
Spain, Naples, and Piedmont rose to strike for liberty in 1820, though 
in vain. A Greek hetairia raised the standard of Hellenic freedom in 
Moldo-Wallachia; the Peloponnesus and the islands followed, and | 
Hellas revived. Poles and Russians conspired, separately and jointly, | 
for the overthrow of despotism, Another regenerating movement, | 
though of a different character, begun simultaneously with the fall of | 
Poland, took place in Hungary. Roused from a long slumber by the | 
centralizing and Germanizing attempts of Joseph II. (1780-1790), the | 
Magyars not only reasserted their national autonomy on the accession 
of his brother and successor, Leopold IL, but also began with equal 
enthusiasm, ability, and success to revive, cultivate, and spread their 
own Turanian tongue, and to revindicate for it the place which the 
Latin had occupied as a parliamentary, scientific, and international 
medium in their assemblies and public institutions. All these move- 
ments could not but react upon the Slavic race, and rekindle the 
latent sparks of national consciousness even in the most oppressed and 
most neglected of its members. 

Where religion aided to set those sparks ablaze, the first movements 
immediately assumed the shape of insurrectionary outbreaks. The 
Servians and Montenegrins, aided or instigated by Russia, were the 
first to strike for independence—the former under the lead of Czerny 
George and then of Milosh Obrenovitch, the latter under their Vladika, 
Peter Petrovitch I.—and, fighting long and bravely, conquered a partial 
national autonomy even before the outbreak in Greece—an autonomy 
which Servia, under the sons of those two kneses, has not only suc- 
ceeded in defending, but also in considerably enlarging. Next followed 
a general literary movement, aiming at a revival of all the Slavic 
tongues and the development of Slavic literature throughout the 
Austrian empire and on its Turkish borders. Of this movement Pesth, 
Agram, Vienna, Prague, and Moscow became the centres. Journals, 
schools, libraries, and archives were founded. Eminent writers, like 
the Serb Karajitch, the Slovacks Kollar and Schafarik, the Moravian 
Palacky, subsequently historiographer of Bohemia, and the Croat Gaj, 
writing in various Slavic dialects and in German, not only roused the 
spirit of their compatriots to a consciousness of their own genius and 
the knowledge of their past, but also attracted the attention of Europe. 

But the respective spheres of these and similar writers were too 
narrow, the population speaking their dialects too-poor and too igno- 
rant, to support so many literatures and institutions. This circum- 
stance was, perhaps, what mainly suggested to Kollar the idea of a 
union, for literary purposes at first, of all the Slavi. In a German work 
on “ Literary Reciprocity between all the Tribes and Dialects of the 
Slavic Nation” (Pesth, 1831), he endeavored to prove to the Slavi of 
all countries that their various idioms, of which the Russian, the 
Polish, the Bohemian (or Czechic), and the Servian are the principal, 
differed no more from each other than did the Attic, the Ionian, the 
£olian, and the Dorian dialects of the ancient Hellenic, the differ- 
ences of which did not prevent the Greeks from developing one grand 
literature or from essentially forming one grand nation. The same path 
of glory, he argued with fervor and eloquence, was open to the Slavi. 
The institutions, the literary products, the idioms, the thoughts, the 
genius of all the Slavi had only to become the common property of all, 
and they would excel the rest of the modern world as the Hellenes excel. 
led all other nations of antiquity. This dazzling idea was received with 
acclamation by all the Slavi, except the Poles, who, having risen in in- 
surrection against Russia in 1830, were just bleeding away under the 
sword of the only independent Slavic people. But when the struggl« 
was over, some of their exiles, and among them their great poet, Mic- 
kiewicz, joined in the general chorus. Literary union and linguistic 
fusion became watchwords, and were carried into effect to a certain 
degree, chiefly among the Slayi on the Saye and lower Danube and on 
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both sides of the western Carpathians, Alphabets being assimilated, 
slight grammatical distinctions dropped, and words exchanged, the 
dialects of Servia, Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia were nearly melted 
into one Illyrian language, and the Czechic became the common tongue 
of the Bohemians, Moravians, and Slovacks. 


THE DECLINE OF THE NOVEL 


| THE young man of literary aspirations who came up to London in the 
, days of Elizabeth and James found the companies of players his best pub- 

| lishers and the theatre his field of fame. It was the time of the drama’s 
reign, and there was hardly a pretender to the throne. When James's 
| son was beheaded the drama also was deposed, and when his grandson was 
| restored to Whitehall the drama—which also was none the better for its 
Sojourn in foreign parts—came back with him and likewise enjoyed its 
|own again. But, like the political restorations, the literary restoration was 
| followed by a forced abdication, and the literature of England, like England 
| herself, passed under the dominion of the adopted foreigner. The reign of 
William of Orange was the beginning of a period in English literature 
which may be described as the reign of the translation. From his time 
on through that of Anne and two of the Georges, was the period when the 
authors of Greece and Rome were done into English. Tradition still put 
into the pocket of the literary adventurer coming up from the provinces 
or the universities the tragedy or comedy that was to make his fortune, 
but generally the young man’s allegiance was soon transferred from the 
manager to the publisher. If be had little genius of his own, he set about 
earning the reverse of Durham’s compliment to Cowley : 


“ Horace’s wit and Virgil's state 
He stole, but did not emuiate,”’ 


or he leased himself to a bookseller and became an “eminent hand.” If he 
were a man of native ability, still he had to follow the classical fashion— 
make love with the help of Venus, lash the town with adaptations of Juve- 
nal, Jaugh at it in imitations of Horace, lampoon his enemies as Atossa and 
Sporus, teach criticism out of Quintilian, and agriculture, as Evelyn would 
have had it taught in his projected technical school, out of Varro and 
Calamella. 

Between the second of the two periods, which we have roughly described 
as the dramatic age and the age of the translation, between this and the 
present time, which we call the period of the ascendancy of the novel, there 
was an interregnum when the crown was, so to speak, in commission ; when 
the authority of the kingdom was wielded by a regency of which, as regards 
power and influence, the members were near! yequal. The novels of Field- 
ing, Richardson, and Smollett; the social, moral, and humorous essay— 
descended from the noble house of “ The Spectator,” once near the throne ; 
the political pamphlet and gazette ; the controversial or doctrinal religious 
treatise—each of these had pretensions to the chief place quite as great as 
the translation could offer, perhaps greater, at the moment when, as the 
eighteenth century ended, two more powerful claimants, one shortly after 
the other, appeared in the field. Genuine poetry, brought forward by 
Thomson, Cowper, and Burns, made a bold push for the throne, and was, 
indeed, momentarily set upon it by help of Byron, Scott, Moore, Southey, 
Coleridge, Campbell, and their fellows. But almost immediately she yielded 
to Scott and his host of followers, who gave us for our ruler the prose fic- 
tion, our de facto monarch at the present time. 

But it may fairly be questioned, we think, if the empire of the novel is not 
now beginning to decline. Its life, of course, is not threatened ; the question 
is only of the continuance of its predominance and supremacy. From the dawn 
of literature there have been stories, and, till the end of time, the story-tell- 
ing instinct will exist and be powerful. Each age will delight to see ita 
characteristic features set before it in the portraits of individual men and 
women; man will always be fascinated by the vivid portrayal of human 
passions, and interested in analysis of the characters, and narrations of the 
fortunes and misfortunes, of beings who can be made to seem to each man 
more like himself than the actual beings whom the sight of his bodily eye 
conceals from him. We may be sure that the novel in its essentials will 
never cease from among men. But, if we understand the matter, the novel, 
never again perhaps to be less than powerful, has been paramount and 
sovereign so long, not in virtue of what it is essentially, but by reason of 
other causes, the operation of which is of late beginning to be less influen- 
tial. 

Once the theatre in London, as once in Athens, was the field for literary 
activity, because the stage furnished then the best and almost the only 
opportunity for the publishing of thought. Afterwards literature in Eng- 
land was chiefly translation, because the largest audience within reach of 
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the Mterary man was composed of the court, the bar, and the universities, 
and the demand of the audience was for classical literature. The 
limits of the audience had gradually been enlarging and gradually had 
included greater and greater numbers of that class whose most pronounced 
literary inclination is a liking for stories, when there appeared oppor 

tunely a writer whose genius for story-telling was nothing less than mar- 
vellous ; and since Scott then elevated the novel to the first place in litera- 
ture it has been maintained there by an almost unnumbered host of able 
writers, whose efforts have been spurred by the requirements of a constantly 
increasing multitude of novel readers, until now there is hardly a character 
within the range of humanity, or an incident possible of occurrence in our 
civilization, or that of any historic period, which has not been presented to 
our attention over and over again with every degree of ability ; but, of 
course, oftenest by unskilful artists. What “cause” is there which has 
not been treated of by the democratic, or aristocratic, or Cesarist novelist ; 
or the Pedobaptist, or Catholic, or Rationalist, or Ritualistic, or “ mus- 
cular Christian,” or “ nervous pagan,” or mystical novelist ; or the woman’s 
spherical novelist ; or the totally abstinent or bacchanalian novelist ; or the 
musical novelist ; or the Pre-Raphaelite, or shaping-imagination, or Gothic, 
or classicist novelist ; or the military or naval novelist ; or the medizval, or 
prophetic, or realistic, or observant novelist ; or the Hebrew, or Anglo-Saxon, 
or Norman, or Oriental, or Aboriginal Indian novelist ; or the phrenological, 
or fox-hunting, or gambling, or bigamist, or forging, or murdering, or saintly, 
or diplomatic, or federal, or secessionist, or Jacobite, or Puritanical, or villa- 
tic, or romantic, or medical, or horsey, or some other sort of a novelist ? There 
is literally no end to the varieties and sub-varieties of sociological, artistic, 
scientific, theologica!, political, historical, and other sermons, which now for 
a quarter of a generation have been preached to the world under cover of 
the life and adventures of the two lovers, their parents, friends, and enemies. 

There may be a Frenchman to come who will discover and ventilate some 
fresh, yet unknown improper relation of the sexes. And incest was hardly ex- 
hausted by Chateaubriand. And the great American novel remains still 
unaccomplished. For years we have had Mr. Street, an author favorably 
situated at the head of sloop navigation on the right bank of a stream which 
shames the Rhine ; and Mr. Whitman has for years contemned the comma and 
every badge of our subserviency to foreign literature, but still we are without 
anything that can be called the jubilant, expansive novel of Libertad and 
These States, and which does justice to the new human and topographical 
nature discovered by Columbu sand invented by Thomas Jefferson. But if 
we except these two, why should we not say that all possible fields for the 
novel writer have been so often cropped, as the farmers say, that nobody 
wiil be able to get much from any one of them unless he is a cultivator of very 
rare ability; one of a hundred thousand ; a man able to put into the ground 
es much as he expects to get out of it, more than a dozen ordinary farmers 
wouid be worth if all their possessions were taken together. 

One is justified, then, in taking it for true that just now all possible 
methods of working up the novelist’s materials are familiar to the 
point of weariness, and that there is in the mind of the reader a 
sort of disgust—perbaps only sub-conscious in many cases, only momen- 
tary in many cases, and in some cases not just—at the very appear- 
ance of the novelistic poem. And probably it is true, too, that the 
literary insufliciency of the vast majority of mechanical people who set 
themselves to producing what has long been the most popular of literary 
products, has had the effect of indisposing really able, ambitious workmen 
to range themselves as fellow-workmen in the decaying fraternity, Buton 
these two reasons, as not going very far towards the root of the matter, we 
are not inclined to insist with any strenuousness. Looking further for a 
cause of that decline in the novel’s authority which we seem to see, we 
settled on what we think the real one. It is possible to make a rough but 
not false division of the public interested in general reading into two classes, 
of which the superior is that whose tastes and wishes give direction to the 
literary activity of the better sort of writers, while the inferior is composed 
of persons seeking merely for amusement, and satisfied with the service of 
writers correspondingly inferior. Of course, let us here remark, we speak 
in a very general way—of what is called general literature, of the mass of 
workers in general literature, and of its readers in the mass. Now, just at 
present that class of general readers who have some claim to be called 
thinkers, have begun to discuss earnestly—that is to say, with a view of 
forming opinions, with a determination more or less definite of acting on 
the opinions they may form, with a wish, then, for exactness as regards 
facts and arguments—thus we say, they have begun the discussion of a vast 
number of difficult questions, questions which, for a generation or two, 
while yet they were newand in the merely picturesque stage, made the sub- 
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itself so long in the position where the great founder of its dominion was 
able to place it. Because these questions were in the picturesque stage, the 
novelist seized upon them; because they were new to the public, their 
devotees turned novelists in order to put them in a pleasing form before the 
audience which it was hoped to persuade, or whose attention, at all events, 
it was desired to gain. 

This attention has been gained, and the discussion of so many of these 
questions has been entered on, and entered on so seriously, that, apparently, 
we are on the eve of radical changes, or, rather, we are, apparently, on the 
eve of the beginnings of radical changes, in the structure and even the very 
foundation of our social and political system. The woman-question, which 
once Miss Mulock gently agitated, is nowadays debated in the legislatures 
of two countries ; trades-unions and co-cperation occupy the minds of respon- 
sible senators instead of confusing the readers of “The Wandering Jew ;” 
the negro is the State in many parts of the country where once he was a 
happy, dancing figure in “The White Slaves” and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabins 
as they are,” and sits in political conventions and divides parties in States 
where, not so long ago, his most eye-filling position was that of a Gospel- 
saint or an Old-Testament prophet in the?genuine “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” or 
the “ Dreds ;’ the troubled seeker of Newman’s “ Loss and Gain ” is to-day 
represented by the Ritualist who confounds Convocation and editorially 
hopes for an invitation for Bishop Coxe to go with Archbishop Manning to 
the next general council; the right of the former party-of-the-second-part 
in a courtship to be the party-of-the-first-part, once asserted by implication 
only in the “Cousin Stellas”” of ten years ago, is to-day supported by week- 
ly papers with regular, or irregular, financial articles and all the political 
news. We are all getting to be sociologists, and sociology now leaves the 
novel where it used to amuse us, and which it used to make so interesting 
and important, and becomes the staple of the more serious, earnest, regu- 
larly appointed “organ of opinion.” 

The successor of the novel, in the chief of the literary places of power, 
will doubtless be the family of weekly and monthly journals. It is a 
family of respectable antiquity. When the novel was but a humble 
dependant upon the romance, the periodical devoted to literary and 
social subjects suddenly gained a very honorable and influential posi- 
tion, which, to be sure, was not, in Addison’s time, capable of per- 
manent occupation. It existed, however, and existed in good repute 
beside the other forces over which the translation dominated; and in 
the half-century since the novel attained the highest rank, has grad- 
ually been drawing to its standard greater and greater numbers of the 
ablest writers, till now, in this age of business done by steam and telegraph ; 
in this age, therefore, of news brought by steam and lightning from every 
quarter of the earth; in this age, therefore, of business newspapers read 
daily by millions who more and more insist that the daily newspaper shall 
more and more exclusively devote itself to news ; in this age which natural- 
ly, then, makes of the newspaper a type to which literature naturally may 
and, indeed, necessarily must conform itself if it is to reach the reader—in 
this age the quarterly, monthly, and weekly press, aided by its kinship 
with its immensely powerful unliterary brother, seems destined to an easy 
conquest of the throne. 

That this is well, we are optimistic enough to believe. In Adam’s fall we 
sinned all, to be sure ; but it was once for all, we imagine, that the race then 
made universal lapse ; since Adam’s day, when we have moved altogether 
it has been upwards, we suppose, towards laudable ends, and with tolerably 
good results. At any rate, it is permitted to hope so; and as to the matter 
in hand, we presume the decay of the novel and the rise of good essays in 
magazines—or in weekly papers, say—does not make very forcibly in favor 
of the pessimist’s view. However, the question of the loss and gain to liter- 
ature consequent on the change of dynasty which we expect, we do not 
intend considering at present. To such ambitious writers as do not possess 
special qualifications for creating what we have called the essential novel, 
who is not a heaven-born genius in the story-telling way, or in the in 
vention of characters, or in the analysis of the soul of man—to such 
writers we feel like saying that, should they very much longer continue 
coming up to market with novels in hand, they will very probably— 
almost certainly in fact, and sometime soon—find themselves arrived a day 
too late for the fair. 
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ENGLAND. 
i Lonpon, April 24, 1868. 
In my last letter I made some remarks as to the present position of the 
House of Lords. Rather a curious illustration of that position has just 
occurred. Lord Cranborne, formerly Lord Robert Cecil, has now, by the 
death of his father, become the Marquis of Salisbury. The newspapers 
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have devoted leading articles to him precisely as if he had been removed | useful business or despatching a few fragments in a hurried scramble at 


by death instead of elevation. They speak as the contemporary press | the end of the session. 

might have spoken of Merlin after he had been put to sleep by the wiles of One important subject was discussed last night with less than usua) 
Vivien. He has gone to a serene atmosphere, where he may smile in secret, animation. Mr. Ward Hunt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought for. 
looking over the weary combatants far below him stirring up their little ward the budget in a speech of unusua! dryness. Mr. Gladstone, being a 
gains of office or party forsupremacy. And indeed Lord Cranborne’s removal genius, always made a great oratorical display on these occasions, and con- 
to another sphere of action is really a change of some importance to the | trived to throw a certain interest round vast jungles of figures and round 
personnel of the House of Commons. He occupied rather a singular posi- | the details of spirit duties or taxes on dogs. Mr. Disraeli, being a genius of 
tion, which at this moment has earned him more candid praise from his another kind, rejoiced in the contrasted excellence of a studiously simple 
opponents than he would otherwise have received. Whilst the mass of his and unadorned explanation of the finances. Mr. Ward Hunt, not being a 
party have followed Mr. Disraeli’s lead into strange places, he has remained | genius at all, but a plain, solid country gentleman, was simply dry and un- 
faithfully standing upon the ancient ways. That an ordinary, dull, honest interesting. The days of brilliant budgets, large surpluses, and remissions 
Tory should denounce the new constitutional theories of his nominal leader of taxation are over for the present, in consequence of the pervading com- 
is by no means surprising ; but Lord Cranborne, though thoroughiy hon- | mercial depression. Moreover, the Abyssinian expedition, though proceeding 
est, is by no means dull. Though he could hardly be called in the highest | far better than it promised at first, is calculated to cost us at least five 





sense of the term an eloquent speaker, he had a very remarkable power of | 
bitter sarcasm. Standing immovably, im an almost slouching attitude, on 
the floor of the House, with his hands in his pockets and his head drooping | 
on his breast, he used to pour out a string of bitter epigrams, which were | 
the more piquant from the heaviness of his manner. He had the credit, | 
besides, of being a very able contributor to anonymous literature. In his | 
late denunciations of Mr. Disraeli’s tortuous policy he had spoken the mind | 
of the few faithful remnants of his party, and had, of course, conciliated 
Mr. Disraeli’s thoroughgoing opponents. In a higher sphere of duty he | 
had gained considerable credit by his short official career as Indian Secre- 
tary. He has gone to the House of Lords with the credit of an able admin- 
istrator and a powerful leader in party debates. Whenever parties are 
reconstituted on the old basis he will have a chance of displaying his abilities 
of the former kind, but as a debater his talents will, of course, be thrown 
away. 

That a statesman should be considered as eclipsed, if not extinguished, 
by being thus “kicked up-stairs” is remarkable enough as an illustration 
of the present state of the House of Lords. Yet another mora! may be 
drawn as to the rival assembly. It is beginning to strike some people more 
forcibly than of old that, after all, it is not very wise to make the power of 
tickling the fancy of the House of Commons a necessary condition for gov- 
erning the country. That the House of Commons should be our real 
sovereign is right enough; but it is not so plain that the present system 
is defensible by which it has encroached upon executive functions. A 
man may be an excellent minister who is quite incapable of leading a 
debate, and it is still more plain that a body of from six to seven hundred 
gentlemen is totally unfit to arrange all the complex details of administra. 
tive measures. In short, the House of Commons tries to discharge an enor- 
mous quantity of business which is altogether beyond its capacity. A very 
able paper in the Fortnightly of this month, by Mr. Harrison, the best writer 
amongst the Comtists, puts this in a forcible way ; and it is worth studying 
as an illustration of the tendencies of a rising political party. Meanwhile 
it is being illustrated still more effectively by the present condition of polli- 
tical warfare. The present session should have been a fruitful one, accord- 
ing to promise. As matters go, the sluices of talk have been opened to 
such an extent that it seems very doubtful whether any result whatever 
will bereached. The Irish Church bids fair to stop the way for an indefinite 
time to come. It is true that the question is far larger and more complex 
than might be supposed at first sight. There are so many vested interests 
to be satisfied, so many intricate ties between church and state, that it 
requires rather a system of legislation than any one or two legislative acts 
to reduce the church to a mere voluntary body. And when we have got 
beyond the simple destruction, it is still more difficult to say how the dis. 
tribution of spoils is to be satisfactorily managed. 

The problem is, of course, soluble by men with the will to solve it; but 
if the solution is to be discovered by a committee of 658 distracted gentle- 
men, if every one of them is to have unlimited power to say all that he 
thinks and to make use of every conceivable pretext for delay, it is difficult 
to say when we shall see daylight. Meanwhile, the House has no atten. 
tion to spare for less absorbing topics. Education, Irish and Scotch Reform 
bills, and innumerable other questions, some of them of first-rate import- 
ance, are left to shift for themselves. Matters will be hardly expedited by 
the proposed step of the Liberal party, who, it is said, on I know not what 
authority, are about to move a vote of want oi confidence. Should they 
succeed in turning out the ministry, it takes three weeks to get in another ; 
and after that there is little enough time left before our legislators will find 
it necessary to begin shooting partridges. In short, it seems only too proba- 
ble that Parliament will show once more what a strange machine it is for 





grinding out indefinite quantities of useless talk, and either postponing all 





millions sterling. The consequence is, that we shall have to pay an addi- 
tional twopence on the pound income tax, and may think ourselves very 
fortunate if we escape a deficit with that additional resource. There is no 
other feature worth remark ; a good deal of time was consumed in dis- 
cussing the propriety of a tax upon sheep-dogs. 

The great event of the last fortnight has been the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Ireland. They have been well received, have 
been presented with the due quantity of addresses, and been warmly 
cheered in the streets. The Prince has attended horse-races, and been in- 
augurated asa Knight of the Order of St. Patrick. If the Lrish people con 
tinue to be discontented after this, to get up Fenian disturbances, and com- 
plain of the church and the land-laws, they must be grossly ungrateful—or 
the Tory papers.are very much in the wrong. 

A curious cause célébre is going on just now, which is worth a moment's 
notice. The great leader of the spiritualists, Mr. Home, has got into a very 
awkward mess. He persuaded an aged and confiding widow to give him 
£30,000 down, and to make over to him £30,000 more in the event of her 
death ; the presents being made in obedience to her late husband's spirit, 
who spoke through Mr. Home. The lady was persuaded by other spirits, 
speaking through abler mediums, that Mr. Home was a humbug, and called 
for her money back—a civil request with which he refused tocomply. She 
has applied to the Court of Chancery, and Mr. Home's defence is that the 
lady made him the gift in expectation of marrying him. The case has 
already lasted three days, and it is likely to last for some time longer. 
What the result may be is, of course, doubtful ; but it will scarcely be very 
creditable to Mr. Home’s disinterestedness. Such an exposure ought to be 
a good thing; but I know more than one person of education and presum 
able sanity who still proclaim their belief in the genuineness of Mr. Home's 
inspiration. 





Correspondence. 


THE ILLINOIS REPUBLICANS ON REPUDIATION. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Western men seem disagreed as to whether the West is or is not in 
favor of repudiation. In forming your judgment, you will no doubt examine 
the reasons on which their conflicting opinions are founded. 

Your correspondent, J. S. Palmer, in the Nation of April 30, furnishes 
an example of the art of proving anything by anything—gquidlibet per quod- 
libet ars probandi, to run the risk of misquoting Latin. Because Ohio will 
not permit negroes fand transient whites to vote, he concludes that she 
favors robbing in the form of repudiation. By equally good reasoning it 
may be shown that Ohio is also in favor of polygamy, that Minnesota is 
about to adopt cannibalism, and that Michigan seeks to have the American 
people restricted to a vegetable diet. 

In support of my own opinion, I ask room for the following resolution, 
adopted among others by the Illinois Republican State Convention, which 
was held in this city yesterday : 

“{Bhat we denounce all forms of repudiation as a national crime ; and 
that national honor requires the payment of the public indebtedness in the 
utmost good faith to all creditors, at home and abroad, according to the 
letter and spirit of the laws under which it was contracted.” 

This is the latest official expression of Western sentiment on the subjet 
known to me ; and it tends to show that Western repudiation exists only as 
a phantom. 


R. C. 


Prorta, ILL., May 7, 1868. 
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Notes. 
LITERARY. 
A supscnipTion book-publishing firm in Hartford—-Messrs. 5. M. Betts 
. Co.—bes in preparation a book of “ Entertaining and Authentic Bio- 
yraphical Sketches of Celebrated Women of the Present Day,” the bio- | 
graplers also being entertaining persops eminent in the world of letters, | 


and the book bidding fair to be one that will delight the class of readers 
whom the publishers have in view. 


of Mrs. L. H. Sigourney ; Theodore Tilton, of Elizabeth Cady Stanton; Mrs. 
Stanton, of the Woman’s Rights Movement and its Champions; J. 8. C. 
Abbott, of the Empress Eugénie ; “Miss Mary A. Betts, a rising young 
Among names like these, we see that of Mr. 
't. W. Higginson, who will furnish memoirs of Lydia Maria Child and Mar- 
garet Fuller--something like a subject, and put into hands with something 
like fitness for the labor. Mr. Greeley will write of Miss Alice and Miss 
Phoebe Cary ; and since his remarkably good after-dinner speech at Mr. Dick- 
ens’s dinner, there really is no telling whether he may not burst upon us as 
an able critic of poetesses. Mr: Parton is to do Jenny Lind, Queen Victoria, 
Florence Nightingale, and Fanny Kemble. It becomes an interesting ques- 
tion whether “ to benefit the people” a writer does not do better by working 


nuthoress,” of Camille Urso. 


as hard as he can at the highest work he can do, than by doing work of the } 


kind of which these “Famous Women” will be composed.——Messrs. 
Taintor Brothers & Co. announce “ Happy Hours, a Collection of Songs and 
Music for Schools, Academies, and the Home Circle,” compiled by Howard 
Kingsbury and the Rev. Mr. A, A. Graley.——Messrs. Hard & Houghton 
announce “ King Sham and Other Atrocities in Verse, including a Humor- 
ous History of the Pike’s Peak Excitement,” by Laurence N. Greenleaf, and 
“ Reminiscences of European Travel,” by Doctor A. P. Peabody, of Cam. 
Belknap & Goodwin, of Hartford, have agreed with Mr. Charles 
Lanman for the publication of a new and improved edition of his “ Dic- 
tionary of Congress and the General Government.” It will be sold by sub- 
scription, and makes its appearance about the 1st of July. 





bridge. 


—The movements of some of our city publishers this spring deserve 
mention. The most extensive] of all is that of the Appletons, who abandcn 
Broadway and rented chambers for the huge and costly establishment of 
their own on Grand Street, corner of Greene. By this change they lend a 
moral support to other houses in the same vicinity—on Greene Street, 
Messrs. Ivison, Phinney & Blakemsa, opposite John F. Trow’s printing 
eatabl'shment, which immediately adjoins the Appletons’ property; on 
Broome Street, Messrs. Hurd & Houghton and Leypoldt & Holt, with Blelock 
& Co., on Mercer Street. Mr. W. J. Widdleton, hitherto just behind the 
Appletons, has removed nearly in a straight line to 27 Howard Street, by 
which he casts his lot with the publishers to the east of Broadway, the 
nearest of whom are Thomas Nelson & Sons, Grand Street, and George 
Routledge & Sons, and W. A. Townsend & Adams, Broome Street, with 
their neighbor, Mr. J. W. Bouton. J. W.Schermerhorn & Co., on the other 
hand, desert Broome Street for much larger and permanent quarters at 14 
Bond Street, near C. B. Richardson & Co,, adding to the group of which 
Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. and G, P, Putnam & Son were the original 
members, and which is also now increased by Mr. James Miller, who is 
removed to 649 Broadway, nearly opposite Scribner’s, and not far from 
Ticknor & Fields’s Agency on Bleecker Street. Mr. David G. Francis, who 
used to share the chamber occupied by Mr. M. W. Dodd at 506 Broadway 
has removed to the ground floor of the Mercantile Library Building on 
Astor Place and Eighth Street. Immediately next to him are Messrs. John 
Wiley & Son, who have left the dangerous proximity of Barnum’s Museum, 
Down town, Mr. Allan Ebbs goes from Broadway to 75 Chambers, Mr. A. 
Denham from Cortlandt Street to 49 Barclay, and Messrs. Wynkoop & Sher- 
wood from Beekman Street to 106 Fulton. All these changes, so far as we 
have had an opportunity to judge, are for the better in every respect. Taken 
together, they indicate the tendency observable in so many kinds of 


business towards the upper part of the city, or, rather, away from the 
lower. . ¥ 


e 


—Yale College has just published a “ Manual of the Jarves Collection of 
Early Italian Pictures deposited in the Galleries of the Yale School of Fine 
Arts. Being a Cetalogue, with descriptions of the Pictures contained in 
that Collection, with Biographical Notices of Artists and an Introductory 
Essay, the whole forming a brief guide to the study of Early Christian Art, 
By Russell Sturgis, Jr.” We give the title in full, partly because it 
describes the contents of the work, and partly beca use this manual is unique 
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| in the art literature of this country. The opening essay treats of the diffi- 
culties of collecting the works of the old masters and schools, the false 
| pretensions of many vaunted collections, and the growth, grounds, and 
| certainty of the criticism applied to pictures at the present day, to deter- 
mine their age and authenticity. Then follows a short sketch of the 
condition of Italian art prior to its revival in the eleventh century, with 
_ which the Jarves collection begins. Next come the pictures in chronological 
sequence, with exact details of their size, material, and the color employed, 
and a sufficient description of the objects represented, with various com- 
ments, illustrations, and references to standard works on art. When 
the known painters are reached, which happens with Giunta da Pisa 
(No. 11), Mr. Sturgis’s practice is to give first the painter's name 
and the date when he flourished, next a short biography of the man, 
and lastly, a list of his pictures, described as stated. The collection in- 
cludes 115 specimens of Italian art, coming down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, with one each of the Spanish and Dutch schools 
(Velasquez and Pieter Breughel), and two of the German (Albert Diirer and 
Hans Holbein). A few pages at the end are devoted to reproducing cer- 
tain documents and the preface from Mr. Jarves’s catalogue of 1860. An 
index of names and topics concludes this highly creditable attempt to con- 
dense, for the use alike of visitors to the Jarves gallery and students of his- 
toric art, the knowledge necessary for complete enjoyment or complete 
understanding. 


—On a recent visit of the Massachusetts Legislature to the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge, Prof. Agassiz delivered a brief address, 
setting forth what the institution, with its limited space and resources, had 
already accomplished, and what he should be able to make of it if sup- 
ported. More than thirty of the graduates from his instruction have won 
honorable positions in various scientific undertakings. Fourteen have 
become professors, five are curators of institutions similar to the Museum, 
four are editors of scientific journals, four are conducting geological surveys 
of great interest. As for the collection at Cambridge, it has reversed the 
habit of sending specimens to Europe for identification: Europe now comes 
to us. When its abundant material is arranged, if it ever is—and we hope 
Massachusetts will liberally permit it—as Prof. Agassiz designs, there will 
be, connected with the main entrance, a room presenting a synoptic arrange- 
ment of the contents of the Museum: the leading groups of the animal 
kingdom, in their natural relations. ‘“ By the side of the complete animal 
shall be its skeleton, to explain its natural structure ; its fossil representa - 
tive, to tell something of its history in the past ages; its embryo, to illus- 
trate the story of its growth.” Corresponding to each of the four sides of 
this room will be added a separate room for the classes singly, viz., the ver- 
tebrates and mammalia, birds, reptiles, and fishes; mollusks ; articulates; 
and radiates, with all the fulness, richness, and diversity possible. An 
attempt will also be made to exhibit the distribution of animal life on the 
surface of the earth, the succession of animals in their introduction, and the 
embryological series. No museum has ever been founded upon this plan, 
nor has any in Europe the facilities for carrying it out. The one at Cam- 
bridge has, and, thus perfected, it will, says Prof. Agassiz, place science in 
America fifty years in advance of the Old World. 


—A correspondent of the Historical Magazine makes an addition to the 
list of recorded Americanisms in more or less common use, by giving us a 
number of Dutch words which, he says, one may still hear as colloquialisms 
in the houses of some of the descendants of the early settlers of New York. 
Most of them will not be recognized at all by the average New Yorker of 
to-day ; in fact, most of them are not in any true sense Americanisms, but are 
mere foreignisms, so to speak, imported to our soil and never naturalized. 
There are three or four of them, however, which have established their po. 
sition as parts of our speech, though none of them is yet admitted into 
literary English, and only one, perhaps, deserves to be so admitted, 
“ Snoepen ” is defined as meaning “ to eat dainties in secret.” In a child’s 
poem, by Mr, Theodore Tilton, we think it is that “snooping” is used to 
describe the behavior of a small kitten. Kittens go about with their 
heads down, sniffing this thing and that, with those queer little quick sniffs, 
as if everything their noses touched were very hot or very cold, and gener- 
ally moving with that air of secretness and carefulness noticeable in such 
young cats as are not in a fit or riotous. As thus applied, the word seems 
justifiable and even cleverly onomatopoetic. It will be new to most persons 
to hear that “ blatherskite,”’ which seems as Irish as the Hill of Howth, is 
from the Dutch “blatherenschuyten,” a noun meaning “a bragging, boast- 





ful fellow.” Among us the derivative is, we should sey, used most often to 
designate the bragging and not the bragger; and often it is used as 
an adjective. “Week” in Dutch is our “soft” or “weak,” and 
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the fish known in our local markets as ‘‘ week-fish” doubtless bears 
now the name he earned in the frying-pans of New Amsterdam. What 
is to be said of “hunkeren” we hardly know. It is set down as sig- 
nifying to hanker after anything. It would almost seem that a bold 
use must be made of “superbaton,” by which figure Father Tom on a cer- 
tain evening convinced the Pope that black is white and conversely, if we 
are to derive our political “hunker” from “hunkeren.’ Our “ hunks ” 
might have come from it. But probably it did n't, we make haste to say, 
that no philological mind may be offended by mere guesswork. That | 
“hanker”’ itself is of Dutch origin seems not doubtful. “ Hutselen” is ad. 
mitted by the dictionaries as the word from a form of which, or from which 
itself, we get our “hustle.” Finally, “ Housatonic” another correspondent | 
deciares a Dutch and not an Indian word. It means, says Mr. E. A. Smith, | 
of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, “the winding river of the west.” 

—One of the latest of that class of new words which science coins, and liter- | 
ature finally has to adopt, is “ nekrosoziac.” The word is given to the recent- | 
ly invented process of embalming, if it may be socalled—a process by which | 
the body is preserved for any length of time, undisfigured, even unrigid. It) 
is simply washed over on the outside with a certain preparation into which 
carbolic acid, we believe, enters largely as an ingredient. A very brief and 
not satisfactory paper on the subject appears in the number for May 2 of, 
the Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter. There are two or three 
other articles of general interest. One is a paper relating the experience of 
an enquirer who has made attempts at solving the problem of how to pro- 
duce the sexes at will, and who gives some interesting experiments, but 
seems ignorant of the fact that his theory is nota newone. Dr. Braman, of 
Brighton, Massachusetts, sends a letter in regard to the signs of death by 
drowning, and, among others, speaks, without describing it, of a very 
singular expression which he has noticed in the faces of drowned 
men, and of which, one would suppose, mention ought to have got 
into literature. We do not remember to have ever met with it. Neither 
have we ever anywhere seen it in print—what wreckers and sailors 
assert—that the bodies of drowned men, when they rise to the surface, 
are found floating with the face downward, while the faces of women 
drowned are turned toward the sky; nor do we know if it is true. From 
another article it appears that some one in England has invented 
a cheap and harmless substitute for the weed which, Professor Van der 
Weyde says, does “ more harm among the male population of our country 
than any other substance existing,” except alcohol. Rosemary is a prin- 
cipal ingredient in the counterfeit chewing tobacco ; another is lavender . 
others are hyssop, common thyme, origanum, tussilago, tartara eutraxia— 
innocuous plants of the class of pot-herbs or the class of toothsome dis. 
guisers of unpleasant medicines. Of course, the professor says the manu- 
facturers of chewing tobacco have neither care nor regard for anything 
but the gratification of the morbid appetite of “the devotees of this 
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| the Zimes offers other evidence of her want of brilliancy. 





crazy and disgusting habit”—namely, tobaccochewing. So to the poorer, 
more insipid kinds of tobacco they give a flavor by treating it with a 
“sauce” of which the component parts are as injurious to men as were the | 
gay yellows and reds and greens and blues which the confectioners used to | 
produce in their candies by using sulphide of mercury and arsenite of cop. | 
per and chromate of lead, and other virulent poisons, to employ which now 
adays, in England at least, is to commit a misdemeanor. Corrosive sat 
limate is sometimes a part of the sauce for our “ honeydews” and “ May- | 
dews” and ‘‘solaces,” and other “ fine-cuts,” to say nothing of compounds 
of antimony and sulphate of iron, potassa and alumina, or of the lead of 
the tinfoil in which the packages are wrapped, and bits of which are apt to| 
get into the mouth of the too greedy or too careless chewer, whose slender | 
means forbid the purchase of tobacco of the better brands. Mr. Trask, of 
Fitchburg, would do well to put in circulation Dr. Van der Weyde’s little | 
article. | 


—Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, in his recently published “ Historical Char. / 
acters,” speaks of Talleyrand’s wife, an East Indian woman who had pre- 
viously been the wife (divorced) of a M. Grand, and whom most readers 
know as the mistress of Sir Philip Francis. Sir Henry says of her that she 
was “as remarkable for being a beauty as for not being a wit. Every one 
has heard the story of her asking Sir George Robinson after his man ‘ Fri. 
day.’ But M. de Talleyrand vindicated his choice, saying, ‘A clever wife 
often compromises her husband ; a stupid one only compromises hereelf.’” 
But M. Amadée Pichol, who is the editor of La Revue Britannique, writes 
from Paris to his “ brother editor” of the Times, maintaining that Madame 
de Talleyrand was probably not a stupid woman, and saying that for his 
part it seems to him not less than extraordinary that she should be asserted 





such on the sole strength of an anecdote which, some thirty years before 


the lady was born, was related of a French abbé. In support of his side of iT Ticknor & Fields. 
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the question, he cites a note appended to a letter written by Horace Walpole 
to Sir Horace Mann, in the year 1741. The note speaks of a 
“ Robinson Crus e,” 
account of his uncouthness of manner and dress. On one occasion, this gen 
tleman went to Paris to visit his sister, and appeared suddenly among ler 
guests in his travelling costume, of which a postilion’s cap was a conspicuous 
part, and of the rest of which a very large part was a pair of buckskin 
breeches, and a very smal! part was a short green jacket of great tightness. In 
sincere surprise at the sight of him, the abbé above-mentioned enquired of 
him if he really were the Robinson Crusoe so famous in history? In what 
edition of Walpole’s letters M. Pichol finds this note he does not say, nor 
whether the editor who wrote it lived forty years before or forty years after 
the birth of the lady. However that may be. another correspondent of 
Moore, the poet, 
when in Paris in 1821, dined with her, and in his journal speaks of many 
stories of her niaiserie as being current. Once, when she was asked what 
countrywoman she was, instead of saying, “Je suis des Indes,” 
with truthful infelicity, “Je suis d’ Inde” (dinde). Moore sat next her at 


* long Sir 
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she said 


dinner, and thought her talk silly. She indeed talked much of “ Lalla 
Rookh,” but that probably did not greatly elate its author; for the story of 
Robinson Crusoe he had heard as follows: Talleyrand one day informed her 


| that Denon would dine with them, and bade her read up his little work on 


Egypt so that she might say civil things to the writer; he added that he 
would leave the book on his study-table for her. But it happened that 
when Madame went to her literary laber she found on the table 
a volume of Robinson Crusoe, which she proceeded to peruse with great 
attention, and at table M. Denon was hospitably pressed with questions 
about his afflicting sojourn on the desert island, his manner of life there, and 
soon. Not without perplexity, he made such replies as fortune fayored hi:m 
witb, and only became fully aware of his position on hearing the princess's 
exclamation, “Eh puis, ce cher Vendredi!” which informed him that he 
was taken for “ Robinson Crusoe,” and the tale of Crusoe’s adventures for 
matter of fact. “ The Historical Characters,” by the way, appears in this coun 

try as numbers 948 and 949 of the Tauchnitz collection. Talleyrand, whose life 
fills the whole of the first volume, appears as “ The Politic Man ;” William 
Cobbett is “ The Contentious Man ;” Canning is “ The Brilliant Man ;” and 
Sir James Mackintosh ‘“‘The Man of Promise.” The essay on Talleyrand 
seems to us considerably the best, but all are instructive, and writing more 
entertaining we have not lately found. Theauthor speaks of having begun 
a good many other similar essays, and one on Sir Robert Peel he seems to 
have completed, and to intend publishing. 








“OWEN MEREDITH'S” “CHRONICLES AND OHARAOTERS."* 


SomE ten years ago M. Victor Hugo began a poetical performance char- 
acteristically large. It was nothing less than a poem that should paint the 
race “simultaneously and successively, under all its aspects—history, 
fable, philosophy, religion, science, summed up in one single immense 
movement towards the light; which should reflect in a sort of dark-and- 
light mirror that goert image, one and multiple, sombre and radiant, fatal 
and sacred—Man.” Possibly he owed his scheme to Eugene Sue’s “ Myste- 
ries of the People.” But that legendary romance was less daring in con- 
| ception than the “ Legend of the Ages.”’ Sue intended simply to illustrate- 
by historical examples the theory of history which we may suppose held 
by an angry, not too wise, much too amatory, humanitarian and socialist 
theorizer. Hugo's plan was as much less feasible than his as it is less easy 
to interpret all the history of all things in all past ages and the presentage, 
than it is to distort some few particular passages in history. Mr. Robert 
Lytton has been seven years at work on_his “Chronicles and Characters,” 
| he says; and he says, too, that it was “ many years” ago that he first pro- 
jected the work, but we fancy the paternity of the idea on which it is 


| founded, or professes to be founded, is to be credited to the French poet. Not 


that it isa matter of much consequence ; Coleridge, amid the exaltations of 
opium, never dreamed of a wilder literary impossibility than giving poetic 
unity to a vast mass of poems which should be a history of civilization 
past, present, and to come. 

Let the poet be secured who possesses the universality of knowledge 
necessary for such a work, and let him also have the profundity of philoso- 
phy necessary for working in a field where 
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and still our cyclical Poem of Man would be to seek. For our own part, | cue sort of “ thoughts” by the use of which Mr. Lytton’s father in his 


we should be inclined to insist that, in addition to his learning and wisdom, | novels reveals himself to the young as a pallid but profound philosopher. 
the poet of such a poem should possess the gift of prophecy. For when is |“ Thanatos Athanatou” is a hollow, windy, dramatico-lyrical poem, full of 
there that point of time at which the present seems the perfect ; when it | “voices”—“ A Voice from the Temple,” “Voices of Saints Arising,” 


does not rather seem the past, as yet unperfected, formless, mostly unintel- 
ligible? If to this question the answer is, Never, and heretofore that has 
been the answer, the cyclical poem will of necessity be a poem with noend, 
utterly incapable of producing an impression of wholeness. The cyclical 
poet, writing at any given period, will find himself able to trace with cer- 
tainty the meaning of history, as far down as to the point when the com- 
pends of history that he studied in school leave off interpreting, and very 
little further. Platitude and truism will beset him on the one hand, and 
on the other hand is the bewildering Present with the inscrutable Future 
beyond her. Platitude and truism, we say—for the universality of the poet’s 
knowledge will, it is likely, be got at the expense of its novelty and fresh- 
ness; the person who nowadays takes all learning for his province is sure 
to turn out a learned person of a very provincial sort. 

But, granted the poet, there will then be need of a new made reader ; 
not to say a new poetic art. For, as the readers of poetry go now, the 
cyclical poem, if it were to appear, would surely fail of appreciation. Just 
in so far as the individual poems comprising the series were good, would 
the attention be hopelessly drawn from the general scope of the whole 
mass and its leading idea, and the cyclical poem would be resolved into its 
constituent parts. Each individual poem would weaken the claim of the 
congeries by just so much as it, separately, had strength and value. The 
cyclical itself would have no chance of even momentary existence, except as 
the poems comprising it were devoid of life. But if the poems composing it 
were devoid of life, the cyclical would be dead already. 

Mr. Lytton’s work, to be read with any pleasure at all, must be read as 
a volume of pieces, each of which is to be judged on its own merits apart 
from its place in any general scheme. No one, we should say, will be able 
to discover other proofs that “Chronicles and Characters” is a poem of 
human nature in all its historic developments, than can be drawn from the 
fact that the author writes about many persons of many epochs. The politi- 
cal, the theological, the sociological student of mankind—any, whatsoever 
student of mankind—will turn to it in vain for anything like a complete, 
or even at all coherent, view of the development in history of the set of 
ideas in which he may happen to be interested. He will find certain com- 
monplaces, expressed sometimes well, sometimes ill—the general reader’s 
and shallow thinker’s talk about this and that “representative man” or 
representative epoch, and he will find no more than this. If he does, he 
will find more than we have been able to find, and we have faithfully com- 
plied with the requirement which the author makes in his preface, where 
he speaks of that “ patient perusal which he claims as preliminary to any 
final judgment of a work which has occupied nearly seven years of his life.” 
Nor have we ever “ heid shares in any Joint Stock Company for the forma- 
tion of Opinion with Limited Liability.” If we know what such share- 
holding is, we are incapable of the action. 

As for the reader of poetry, who forgets the ambitious plan on 
which Mr. Lytton wrote, or into which he fitted his pieces after they were 
done, and takes the poems as minor poems merely, we can promise him 
some, but not very much pleasure from a perusal of them. It is not using 
words unjustifiably harsh to say that modern English literature may be 
searched in vain for so systematic a borrower of other men’s ideas and 
expressions as “Owen Meredith” was and Mr. Lytton is. Where he got 
the general plan of his work we have seen. In the separate chronicles we 
may see, further, that his habit of borrowing amounts really to infatuation. 
Apparently he takes because hé must, and is regardless of detection. There 
are hardly fifty lines together in his writings that are not almost more 
noticeable as a specimen of plagiarizing than as anything else. From head 
to foot he is literally clothed with what he has filched from Mrs. Browning, 
Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Swinburne, Robert Browning especially, and 
other poets almost innumerable. The “Gyges and Candaules” is one of 
the most successful pieces in the two volumes, It has, to be sure, no value 
which entitles it to one of the three places which Mr. Lytton devotes to 
Greek history ; still, if the author had chosen to treat of the sequel of the 
tragedy, he might have illustrated the Greek notion of destiny, and, for the 
rest, the incidents of the fabulous tale are striking enough to account for 
his choice and justify it. But Mr. Lytton does nothing with the events 
consequent, or supposed to have been consequent, upon the folly of 
Candaules and the crime of Gyges. He merely makes an open and palpable 
imitation of Keats’s “Isabella,” taking parts also from Shakespeare's 
“Rape of Lucrece,” or rather giving suggestions of that poem. “ Opis 
and Arge” ig full of Tennyson’s “ Vision,” and Browning’s “Saul,” and 





“Voices of Angels of the Watch,” “ Inorganic Voices,” of “The Dark- 
nesses,” of “ The Silences,” of ‘The Deedless Ones,” and so on—and imi- 
tates Mrs. Browning’s “ Drama of Exile” and Shelley’s “ Prometheus Un- 
bound.” “The Apple of Life” is perhaps already known to our readers, for 
it has once before been published in this country. In that poem, also, there is 
imitation of Browning, “Saul” being used freely. Borrowing from the 
“ Solomon’s Song” is, we suppose, permissible ; but it seems not well to put 
into the mouth of an Egyptian harlot words showing familiar acquaintance 
with peculiarly Hebrew ideas and localities. “The Trial by Combat” recalls 
two of Browning’s pieces—*“ Childe Roland” and “In a Madhouse Cell.” 
“Melancholia” was suggested by Albert Direr’s picture with that title, and 
is an attempt at interpreting its meaning—an unsuccessful attempt, which 
offers us once more that tiresome, false theory which sees necessary con- 
nection between genius and disorders of the bowels and stomach. “Misery” 
emulates— we do not know if we are to say copies—the squalid idyls of Mr. 
Buchanan, but wants the qualities which make the reader of Mr. Buchanan 
feel that the poet has himself been harrowed by that which he uses 
for the harrowing of the hearts of others. It recalls Sydney Dobell 
too, and is cleverly done. ‘The Duke’s Laboratory” imitates Brown- 
ing’s “ Last Duke” and other poems of Browning’s; “ Atlantis,” which 
is in praise of this country,in parts imitates Tennyson’s verses begin- 
ning “Of old sat Freedom on the heights;’ Tennyson and Browning 
appear in “ Last Words of a Sensitive Second-rate Poet,” and Browning is 
copied in ‘A Beaten Army.” It is giving a specimen rather too obviously 
favorable to our own side of the case to offer in proof of the charge of imita- 
tion a stanza from this last-mentioned piece. But it is only to the too 
great obviousness of the imitation that a critic of our criticism could make 
any valid objection, and while we warn our readers that proofs of the 
author’s borrowing are not in all cases to be found staring the reader so 
plainly in the face as in this particular instance, yet we affirm that proofs 
substantially as conclusive are to be found in each case which we have 
mentioned, and that there is literally no end to the proofs discoverable in 
the book, that Mr. Lytton is to be described as essentially an imitator, 
a more or less honest borrower, at the very best a most unfortunate un- 
conscious plagiarist. This is the specimen; every one will recognize in 
it Browning’s “ Lost Leader” in another form : 


“ We have struck our last blow, we have spent our last shot now, 
And we pour here in protest the last eo of life. 
All save man’s honest right we have lost, they nog got now; 
And theirs is the triumph while ours is the stri 


“and so man pate upon us no claim to diminish 
Onur claim uv which is perfected thus ; 
Here our leas ata begins where their eatest must finish ; 
They, the debtors to earth for what Heaven owes to us!” ete., etc. 


“ Orval, or the Fool of Time ” we have not read. It isasocial and domes- 
tic drama which, with the author’s translations from the Latin, French, 
Italian, Servian, and Danish, follow the “Chronicles and Characters.” Of 
the Chronicles and Characters it is true to say in general that Mr. Lytton 
covers more ground in them than he did in his works put forth under the 
name of Owen Meredith, but that the scope of his poetical talent appears no 
larger than it appeared before, and that he simply has made it more certain 
than before that his place is among the eighth-rate poets of the day in 
England. 





INVISIBLE POISON.* 

Not long ago we had the pleasure of noticing a little book by Dr. 
Winslow, on light and health, the object of which is to show the relations 
of the one to the other, and to point out the fact that in all large cities, by 
the crowding together of houses, and the filling up of open spaces, the 
health-giving rays of the sun are almost entirely shut out. We have now 
before us a work which treats of the relations of air to health, and of 
the general apathy on the part of the public in regard to the necessity of 
receiving pure air for vigor of body and mind. 

All of us admit that pure air is conducive to health, but most are willing 
to put up with its absence till summer comes, when we can live with the 
windows and doors open, or can by a trip into the country neutralize, as 
many suppose, all the injury that we have suffered by breathing, month 
after month, day. and night, impure air. Did people generally know what 





* “Lectures on Ventilation; being a course delivered in the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, during the winter of 1566-67. By Lewis W. Leeds.” New York: John 
Wiley & Son, Publishers. 
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impure air is here in the city—in our houses, counting-rooms, lecture-rooms, 
churches, and places of amusement—they would certainly make a greater 
effort to avoid it; and, in the erection of all edifices, ventilation would be 
seen to as of primary importance, and not neglected almost altogether, as 
it is at present. 

Our blood boils within us when we read of such acts of inhumanity as 
the imprisoning of one hundred and forty-six Englishmen in the Black Hole 
at Calcutta, a room eighteen feet square, and with but two small windows, 
and of the death, after terrible torments, of all but twenty-three in less than 
twenty-four hours ; or of the suffucation of seventy persons confined below 
in a steamship, with the hatches down, during a storm in the Irish Channel 
some years ago. For the perpetrators of such deeds we think no punish- 
ment too severe, and yet many people treat themselves not very much 
better every day. They suffer from headaches and general debility, and 
their minds work sluggishly ; but how often do they attribute all these to 
the impure atmosphere in which they live? How few realize that scrofula, 
consumption, and kindred diseases germinate and flourish in a confined air, 
and once having sprung up become almost ineradicable. 

We are of opinion that much of this apathy or ignorance arises from the 
fact that many people believe carbonic acid to be the chief impurity in 
vitiated air, and that a gas which we can not only with impunity drink 
down, as in many mineral waters, but with benefit, cannot produce lasting 
injury though taken into the lungs. That carbonic acid is not the only 
poison in air that has once been subjected to the process of respiration, has 
been proved in various ways. In his admirable treatise on Hygiene, Dr. 
Hammond gives an experiment of his own, made for this purpose. He 
confined a mouse in a glass jar,so arranged that carbonic acid was ab- 
sorbed by baryta-water as fast as generated, and fresh air was constantly 
supplied, and yet this animal died in less than forty-five minutes. 

If carbonic acid is not then the only or chief cause of the impurity of 
confined air—air breathed over and over again in crowded rooms—what 
other source of poison have we? Inthe “ Archives Générales de Médecine,” 
for November, 1867, there is an article by M. Lemaire on “ Miasmata of the 
Healthy Human Body.” Inthe atmosphere of soldiers’ barracks he found a 
host of living animalcules, such as bacteria, vibriones, ovoid monads 
diaphanous bodies, and various other infusoria, which in the open air could 
hardly be detected. Whence came this life, and by what was it sustained ? 
As minute particies of steel may be found in the air where the knife- 
grinder is at work, or as coal-dust mingles with the breath of the miner, or 
the ocean spray is carried off by the wind, and, even for miles inland, not 
only the salts of the sea, but all the minute infusoria and spores of plants 
found in sea-water occur, so the loose or decomposing matter along the 
course of the respiratory passage is breathed out and floated off into the air. 
Not only the cells which line the air-tubes are constantly being thrown off, 
like those of the skin, together with the remains of food lodged in the 
cavities of teeth in all stages of decomposition ; but wherever there is 
ulceration or serious disease of the throat or lungs, pus cells, the débris of 
morbid tissues, and even the elastic fibres of these organs, are breathed out. 
If we would know what are the constituents, in a great measure, of the 
atmosphere of a crowded, badly ventilated room, wemeed only reflect that 
what each one does or might expectorate differs in no respect whatever from 
that which is actually with every breath forced out in the form of vapor, 
Filter such an atmosphere, and you may make a pill which no one would 
willingly take. 

It is in the midst of this floating organic matter that the vibriones, 
bacteria, and so on, are developed with astonishing rapidity, and all com. 
bined are taken into the lungs and exert a poisonous influence, either by 
coming merely in contact with the moist tissues of these organs, or by 
passing directly through their thin walls and working as ferments, or in 
various other ways, on the blood. It is not only through the lungs that 
this vitiated atmosphere acts, but through the skin, and the popular fear 


of contagion, where there is disease of the external parts, as of the eyes, is | 


without doubt founded in truth. 

Besides the two classes of poisons to which we have &pecially alluded, 
existing in most crowded rooms, there are organic emanations given out in 
the sweat and from various parts of the body, some of which are quite 
characteristic, and a host of substances used as perfumes, hair dyes, and 
cosmetics. That some of the latter are injurious to the health from their 
volatile nature, is proved by their effect on the poor girls who are engaged in 
their manufacture. They lose their own “bloom of youth” whilst pre 
paring it for others, and suffer with all the various symptoms of lead 
poisoning. 

We might add greatly. to this list of noxious elements which are poured 
out constantly into the air of all crowded rooms to be breathed over and 
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over again, when there is not a proper attention to ventilation ; but we cer- 
tainly have said enough to satisfy all that carbonic acid is not the only 
impurity to be taken into consideration under such circumstances. 

It is astonishing with what pertinacity the pernicious emanations of 
healthy or diseased human bodies cling to the furniture, walls, or bedding 
of rooms; and certain contagions will sometimes linger about a place for 
months. A ward in the New York City Hospital, where there had been 
hospital gangrene, is a striking instance. Though all the bedding and fur 
niture were removed, the disease attacked other patients who were placed 
in it; and as whitewashing and thorough cleaning of the room were not 
found to be effectual in destroying the seeds of the disease, nor even the 
scraping off of the plastering, the entire walls were torn down and renewed 
before the taint was got rid of. Dr. B. W. Richardson, in his “ Clinical 
Essays,” gives an equally,interesting instance of the kind. In the thatched 
cottage of a laborer in an English village, one of the four children wae 
struck down with scarlet fever. The other children were immediately 
removed to a neighboring village, but after the lapse of some weeks one of 
them was alloWed to return home. Within twenty-four hours it was 
seized with the disorder and died. The cottage was now cleaned thorough- 
ly and Jime-washed, and every article of clothing washed or burned, and 
four months elapsed before either of the remaining children was brought 
home. Then one child was allowed to return, but only to share in a few 
days the fate of the others. The doctor believes that in this instance the 
thatch was the lurking-place of the poison. 

But, knowing the necessity of pure air for retaining health, it must be 
confessed that, in our large cities, with all our modern improvements to 
contend with, it is nevertheless a very difficult matter to obtain it. Most 
of our houses have running through them not only a system of pipes, una- 
voidably more or less leaky, for gas and refuse material, but also others for 
supplying each room with hot air from a furnace invariably imperfect, 
The cold-air box of this modern convenience opens, not infrequently, either 
into a damp corner, filled with rubbish covered with mold, or else on the 
street, on a level with the sidewalk, where the dust is drawn in to be aided 
in its decomposition by the heat of the furnace, and to be poured out with its 
gases into every room. The most careless observer must have noticed of 
what nature the dust of our thoroughfares is in the main composed We 
have only to give a glance at the rows of dirt which lie along the curb- 
stones or the basements of the houses on a windy day, to discover the par. 
ticles of comminuted hay, oats, and straw which tell the whole story. 
And besides these indoor comforts, we have a vast net-work of sewers run 
ning through all our streets, and pouring out constantly streams of health. 
destroying gases and vapors. 

But in spite of these difficulties, more can be done by the public and by 
the individual for securing for all a better atmosphere; and if Mr. Leeds’s 
little book were carefully read by every one, we should in a short time have, 
at least in most of our houses,a great improvement in this respect. In 
these three lectures, delivered winter before last before the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia, it is shown that ventilation is not such a complicated 
scientific subject that only those who have paid special attention to it can 
understand it; but that all have it within their power, at little or no ex- 
pense, to ensure a comparatively healthy atmosphere in their dwellings, 
even in large cities. The first lecture is devoted chiefly to considering the 
evils of foul air ; and in the second and third the effect of heat on the move- 
ments of the air, and the various ways of constantly introducing it into our 
houses, are discussed. All is presented in a clear, easy manner, and many 
of the points are illustrated by striking but simple experiments. The book 
contains several colored diagrams, showing the movement of the air in 
rooms heated and ventilated by different methods ; and we believe that no 
one can take it up without finding much of interest in it. 








The Story of Waldemar Krone’s Youth. By H. F. Ewald. Translated 
from the Danish. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868.)—Walde 
mar Krone, the hero of this novel, isa Danish youth, whose character, had it 
not been conceived by a Dane, might be supposed to have been constructed 
with the design of confirming a statement of Buckle’s, to the effect that the 
inhabitants of the northern regions of Europe, like those of the southern, 
“are remarkable for a eertain instability and fickleness of character.” 
Besides this central figure we have two heroines, one of whom regards 
Louis XIV. as the noblest person in all history, and who, after treating 
Waldemar with alternate warmth and coolness, finally discards him as the 
appointed time for their marriage approaches ; and another, whose unfalter- 
ing devotion to the hero, from the first page of the book to the last, is in 
the end appropriately rewarded by becoming his wife. There are also an 
eccentric baron, two or three nobly descended and slightly tiresome old 
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centlemen, and a morose and man-bating infidel, who is left, in the last | that life amounts to pretty much the same thing under all circumstances, 


chapter, on the high road to more faith and better manners. The novel is and that one has but to “suck the sweetness of those consuetudes that lie 
not, on the whole, to be described as entertaining reading. We get from | nearest,” in order to find the appetite for sweets very well satisfied, it 
it almost no idea of Danish manners and customs, some account of which | would be quite possible to draw from the “Story of Waldemar Krone’s 


micht have been interesting. The author was flying at higher game, and | Youth’ 


’ the conclusion that life in Denmark is rather slow. There remains 


endeavoring to give his readers some notion of the interior life of his the alternative of supposing that Mr. Ewald is no more to be credited with 
characters. Either his analytical powers are not very great, or he was | close observation than with critical insight—which alternative we propose, 


unfortunate in his choice of subjects. If one did not 
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pote | Admiralty in the United States. Vol. XXV., for 
the year 1365. By H. W. Frost. 


READY IN JUNE: 


BISHOP’S CRIMINAL LAW. New Edition. 
Commentaries on the Criminal Law. By Jog. PREN- 
Tiss Bisnor. Fourth Edition. 


STORY ON PARTNERSHIP. New Edition. 
Commentaries on the Lawof Partnership as a Branch 
of Commercial and .Maritime Jurisprudence, with 
Occasional Illustrations from the Civil and Foreign 
Law. By Hon. Joszern Story. Sixth edition. - 
vised and enlarged. 


ANGELL AND DURFEE ON HIGHWAYS. 
New Edition. A Treatise on the Law of Highways. 
— K. ANGELL and Tuomas DuRFEE. Second 


HOUCK ON NAVIGABLE RIVERS. A 
canto on the Law of Navigable Rivers. By Louis 
Oo . 





Now Reapy, 
THE GREATEST NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 
By MRS. EDWARDS, 
Author of “* Archie Lovell,” etc., etc. 

One vol. 8vo, elegantly illustrated with six full-page 
illustrations, printed on tinted paper, by Moongy, 
the celebrated Wood-cut Printer. 

Price, bound in cloth, $2; paper, $1 25. 

Those who have followed this attractive story while 
passing as a serial through the GaLaxy, will not need 
any recommendation of it, Those who have not yet read 
it have now the opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of one of the foremost Novelists of the day. We feel sure 
that ‘‘ Steven Lawrence” will fix Mrs. Edwards's reputa- 
tion as one of the greatest of English Novelists. 


WE HAVE ALSO READY A NEW EDITION OF 


ARCHIE LOVELL. 
By Mrs. EDWARDS, author of ‘‘ Steven Lawrence, Yeo- 
man,” etc., etc. 
One vol. 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 
One vol. 8vo, paper, $1. 


Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 
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REMOVAL. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


To 27 HOWARD STREET (¥ew Doors East or 
Broapway). 





Now Reapy: 
CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS. 


A new and choice edition. 5 vols. crown 8vo, $11 25. 





CONINCTON’S ANEID. 
The Thitd Edition. Very elegant. 
$2 50. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 








By Joun D. Paitprics, 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, 
FOR SCHVOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 


Crown octavo, 623 pages, finely printed and bound, 
price $2 50. 





—_— 


THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


160 pages 16mo, illustrated, and handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 65 cents. 


There are the newest and best SPEAKERS yet pub- 
lished. The extracts from recent productions, ma ing 
about one hundred, are now for the first time presente 
in a Speaker, and especially commend themselves to the 
patriotic youth of the coontry, The high reputation of 
the author is a guarantee of the excellence and usefulness 
of the work, and the publishers believe that in attractive- 
nees of ferm, and style in manufacture, they are not 
equalled ~ Oy similar publication at the present time, 

“A work of unqualified excellence; just the book 
needed by every student of declamation.” 


PROF. LEWIS B. MONROE, 
Director of Vocal Culture of Public Schools of Boston. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


TACCARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


EXTRAORDINARY ART SALE. 
By order of the Executor. 


Messrs. LEAVITT, STREBEICH & CO. 
Clinton Hall Art Galleries, Astor Place, 


Announce that they will sell by Auction, on Friday Eve 
ning, the 22d of May, the entire Collection of Paintings 
of the late Mr. A. M. Cozzens. These pictures are too 
well-known in Art circles to require comment. The col- 
lection contains 


SEVENTY-FIVE PAINTINGS, 


Nearly all of which are by American Artists, and may ap- 
propriately be entitled ** Pinacotheca Americana,” com- 
prising the choicest examples of the respective masters, 
collected by Mr. Cozzens during a period of thirty years 
of the most intimate relations with Art and Artists. 
Such an vet are for poooeng works of American 
Art, valuable in connection with its history, may not 
soon occur again, for there is no representative collection 
in private hands equal to it. 


His Coles, Church, Durand, Kensetts, Huntingtons, 
Sully, Stuarts, Inmans, Cropseys, Pine, Hicks, Mount, 
Woodville, Edmonds, Leutzes, Leslie, Doughtys, Weir, 
Whittredge, etc., etc., were esteemed by Mr. Cozzens to 
be uneurpassed, if equalled, by any other works of those 
celebrated painters. 


Catalogues ready, and Paintings on view day and 
evening. 








LIBRARIES AND PAINTINGS CATALOGUED AND 
SOLD. 





GREAT SALE OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING EDITION OF 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
American and Foreign, 


(Being a third portion of the magnificent Private Library 
now on sale by J. W. Bouton, 416 Broome Street, 
New York), 


Comprising Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
Statesmen, aud Generals of the Revolution, Celebrated 
Aushora, Dramatists, Poete, Scholars, Politicians, Art- 
sts, etc, 


THE WHOLE TO BE 80LD BY AUCTION, 
without reserve, 
At the Clinton Hall Book Salerooms and Art Galleries, 
Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co., Auctioneers, 
i, On WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, and following days, 
Commencing at 4 o'clock >. mM. 


AN 


The Nation. 


“ae. LIPPINCOTT & CO.'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
FRANKLIN, From the Original MS. 
Hon. J. Bigttow. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, $250. 

VOL. Ill OF HISTORY OF CHARLES 
ae BOLD. By Joun Foster Kirk. Crown Svo, 


Edited by 


SILVER LAKE; OR, LOST IN THE SNOW. 
A Juvenile. By R. M. BaLuantryne. 
illustrations. 12mo, $1 50. 


MAN’S ORIGIN AND DESTINY. a. 
Lesxiz. Illustrated. Crown Svo, $4. 
THE OLD MAM'SELLE’S SECRET. A 


Charming Novel. After the German of E. Manu. 


12mo, $1 75. 
MASONIC BIOGRAPHY AND DICTION- 
ARY. By Ave. Row, K. T. 124 


no, $3 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS, 
By A. T. BLepsor, A.M., LL.D. 12mo, $2. 
ODONTALGIA, COMMONLY CALLED 
— By 8. P. Suaw. Llustrated. 16mo, 
MANUAL OF U. 8S. SURVEYING. By J. 
H. Hawes. Crown 8vo, $3 . 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITIT IT? By Sir 


E. Butwer Lytton. Globe Kdilion. 2 vols. 16mo, 


$1 50 per vol. 
THE DIVINE TEACHER: BEING THE 


RECORDED SAYINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. 16mo, $1 25. 
THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINP. 
By the author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe.” 12mo, $2. 
The above are all handsomely bound in cloth, and are 
for sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price by Publishers. 


ISSUED THIS DAY, 
THE JUNE NUMBER 


OF 
LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE, 
Completing Vol. I. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS 
A NEW POEM, 
OF 324 LINES, 
BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
Written expressly for this Magazine. 
Yearly a $4. ep Numbers, 35 cents. 
Liberal Terms to Clubs and Agents. 
ADDRESS: 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
108 FuLton Srreet, N. Y. 








Now Reapy: 


ONE DAY’S WEAVINC. 
Br LYNDE PALMER, 

Author of “Drifting and Steering,’ ‘Good Fight,” 

** Little Captain,” etc., etc. 





A BEAUTIFUL BOOK, 


LILLIPUT LEVEE. 
AMERICAN EDITION. 

1 vol. 12mo, 244 pp., $1. Twelve beautiful illustrations 
by C. Mivxats and others. 

~~‘ SUST PUBLISHED, 


A Treatise on the Special Opera- 


tions of War, 
Comprising the Forcing and Defence of Defiles, the Forc- 
ing and Defence of Rivers, and the Passage of Rivers 
in Retreat, the Attack and Defence of Open 
Towns and Villages, the Conduct of Detach- 
ments for Special Purposes, and Notes on 
Practical Operations in Sieges. 
Br FRANCIS J. LIPPITT, 

Late Colonel Second Cal'fornia Infantry, Brevet Brig.- 
General United States Volunteers, Author of ** Prac- 
tical Use of the Three Arms,” and a “ Treatise on 
Intrenchments.” 
12mo, illustrated by ten plates, price $1 3. 
count to the trade. 


SIDNEY S. RIDER & BROTHER, 


Usnal dis- 





Providence, R. L. 


BENJAMIN | 


With eight | 


Sear ET ad 
| SCHOLARLY WORKS, 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broapway, 


Between Bleecker and Bond Streets. 





| 


| 1. Bopp (Prof.), Comparative Crammar 
OF THE SANSCRIT, ZEND, GREEK, LATIN, 
LITHUANIAN, GOTHIC, GERMAN, ANDSCLA- 
VONIAN LANGUAGES. Translated by Easr- 
wick. Third Edition, Three vols. large svo, 
cloth, $16, 

2. Muller (Prof. Max), Chips from a Cer- 
MAN WORKSHOP (Easays on the Science of 
Religion, Mythology, Traditions, and Costome). 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, S10 50. 

3. Nilsson (Sven), The Primitive Inhabi- 
TANTS OF SCANDINAVIA. Third edition, 
revised by the author, and edited with an intro- 
duction by Sir Joun Luspock, F.KLS., ete, 
vol, 8vo, humerous full-paged } , ev 


4. Davidson (Rev. Dr.), Introduction to 


ates, Clon 





THE sTUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
CRITICAL, EXEGETICAL, AND THEOLOGI 
CAL. 2 large vols. sve, cloth, £15. 


5. Zeiler (Dr. E.), Socrates and the So- 
CRATIC SCHOOLS, Translated from 
man by O. J. Reicugn., 1 vol. crown 
$4 50. 


Bunsen: A Memoir cf Baron Bunsen, 


the 


(rer 


SVO, CIE th, 


6. 


LATE MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY AND 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY OF THE KING 
OF PRUSSIA AT THE BRITISH COURT. bx 


tracted from family sources by his Widow. 2 
vols. large 8vo, with Ss engravings, and 
chromo-lithographs, Cloth, $21. 


Bunsen (Baron), Egypt's Place in 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY: AN HISTORICAL IN 
VESTIGATION, Cowpiete in 5 large thick vols. 
8vo, cloth, $87 BO. 

Bunsen (Baron), God in History; or, 
THE PROGRESS OF MAN‘’S FAITIUIN THE 
MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD. With a 
Preface by A. P. Stanuey, D.D. 2 large vols. Svo, 
cloth, $15 

9. Airy (Prof., On Sound and Atmos- 

PHERIC VIBRATIONS, With the Mathemati- 
cal Elements of Music. 1 vol. crowa 8vo, cloth, 
$4 50. 

10. Patterson (R. H.), The Science of 
FINANCE. A Practical Treatise. 1 thick vol. 
emal! Svo, cloth, $7. 

On Education: 

. ESSAYS ON A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By va- 
rious Writera. Edited by F. W. Farrar. 1 vol. 
Svo, cloth, $5 B. 

. ARNOLD (M)., SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 

ON THE CONTINENT. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, §5 25. 

BLAKE (S. I), A VISIT TO SOME AMERICAN 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. iI2mo, cloth, $3. 

. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Winchester, Westmin- 
ster, Shrewsbury, Harrow, Ragby. Notes of their 
History and Traditions. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $4 2%. 

5. CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS; or, 
Ssetches of Education from the Christian Erato 
the Council of Trent. 2 large vols. &vo, cloth, $15. 


12. Spencer (I.), Things New and Old; 
or. A Storehonee of lilustrations. And, A Trea- 
sury of Similes. By R. Cawpray. In one very 
large thick vol. royal Svo, cloth, $7 50. 


{3. Waters (A. T. H.,) On Diseases of 
THE CHEST; being Contributions to their Clin 
ical History, Pathology, and Treatment. 1 vol. 
8vo, cloth, $6 2. 


Roscoe (Mrs. H.), Vittoria Colonna: 
Her Life and Poems. 1 vol. small Svo, por- 
traite, cloth, $4 50. 


Jameson (Mrs.), Momoirs of Early 
ITALIAN PAINTERS. 1 handsome vol. smail 
Svo, with 58 portraits, cloth, $6. 


Bonnechose (‘E. de), History of 
FRANCE, TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1548. 
Tranelated from the 13th French edition. 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth, $10 50. 


Emanuel (H.), Diamonds and Pre- 
ClOUS STONES. Their History, Value, and 
Distinguishing Characteristics. 1 vol. tmall 
Svo, cloth,. ls 


1S. Jervis (Swynfen), Dictionary of the 
LANGUAGE OF SHAKESPEARE, 1 vol. 4to, 
cloth, $6. 


19. Johnston (Sir A. K.), Handy Royal 
ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 1 vol. 
folio, with complete index, half morocco, $26 25. 
20. Buchner (‘L.), Force and Matter: 
Empirico-Philosophical Studies, intelligently 
rendered, with additions by the author. ‘Trans- 
lated by Collingwood. 1 vol. small 8vo, cloth, $4. 
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New Works Jost PUBLISHED. 





A New and Peculiar Novel. 


Travels by Sea and Land of Alethi- 


theras. 
This work, by an experienced a whose 
name is a profound secret, takes the very widest range 


in its sarcastic philosophy, and combines with the hu- 
morous adventures of genuine travel the interest of a 
fictitious tale of passion. It is full of truth, though 
satirical; and satirical, because it is so full of truth. 
It ie printed in the usual style of our press, and put 
at the moderate price of $1 75. 12mo, of over 400 pages, 
morocco, cloth bevelled. Sent, postage paid, on receipt 
of price. 





BIANCA CAPELLO. 
A Tragedy. By Laventron Oszorn, 
12mo, 212 pages, uncut, bevelled edge, extra cloth. 
Price $1 50. 





Man: Where, Whence, and Whither. 


Being a glance at Man ip his Natural History Relations. 
By Davip Pages, LL.D., F.R 8.E., F.G.S., author of ** Past 
and Present Life of the Globe,’ “ Philosophy of Geolo- 
gy,’ “* Geology for General Readers,”’ etc., etc. 


Tinted paper, 12mo, 250 pages, extra cloth, beveled edges, 
price $1 75. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 

This very remarkable book is one which is destined to 
exert a striking influence on the current of human 
thought relative to the Natural History of Man. As bold 
as Darwin, and treating of a kindred subject, Dr. Page is 


even more interesting, because he writes upon a topic 
which more intimately concerns the human race. 


MOORHEAD, BOND & CO,, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS, AND 
OTHER NEW POEMS. By Owen Merepira, author 
of **Lucile,” ete. In two elegant 1émo volumes. 
Morocco cloth, gilt top, $4. 

These volumes are a storehouse of wonderful legends, 
gathered from all lands and ages. Though composed of 
numerous shert poems, each complete in itself, the work 
has a single purpose—to represent mankind simultane- 
ously and re under various aspects, in history, 
fable, philosophy, reiigion, and science. 

An able critic says of this work: ** While it evinces the 
same wide culture, graceful fancy, and luxuriant imagin- 
ation which mark his former works, it shows them in a 
higher w= of power, enriched with the fruits of pro- 
found insight and learnin , dignified with a noble aim 
and em ied with a perfection of art which eannot fail 
to surprise the most sanguine admirer of his genius.” 


Il, THE BUTTERFLY HUNTERS. By HeLen 
S. Conant. 1 vol. small quarto, with illustrations, 
$1 50. 

A fascinating book for young folks—containing, in the 
form of a delightful story, a great deal of curious infor- 
mation about butterflies, and having numerous illustra- 
tions of specimens caught by the little hunters. 


Ill. FARMING FOR BOYS. By the author of 
“Ten Acres Enough.” 1 vol. small quarto, illus- 
trated, $1 50. 

Some of the papers in this charming volume have ap- 
peared in “Our Young Folks,” winning great favor by 
their good sense and valuable practical suggestions. The 
qoeenes part of the book is new; and the whole, profusely 


lustrated, forms one of the most attracti 
Soom fer bas ve and useful of 


*,* For sale byall booksellers. Sent, post-paid - 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, , Tor 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 





GOOD NEWS FOR THE Boys. 


RACGCED DICK: 


OR, STREET LIFE IN NEW YORK WITH THE 





BOOTBLACKS, 
By Horatio ALogr, Jr., is for gale this morning. 
It is the best book for boys written. 
As a serial in “The Schoolmate” it attracted great 


attention, and now it has been rewritten, revised, and 
added to. 
With its characteristic illustrations and pretty binding, 
it will attract a host of buyers and readers. 
Price $1 25 at all the Bookstores, or by Mail. 
LORINC, Publisher, 


STON. 
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Brunet, MANvueL pu LrprarRe. Paris: 1860-6. 
12 parts, small 4to, large paper (only 100 printed). 
Querard, LA France LITTERAIRE. Paris: 

1827-39. 10 vols. Svo, half-bound, $60. 


Plato’s Works, TRANSLATED By TAYLOR. 
London: 1804. 5 vols. 4to, boards, $50. 


Morton’s CRANIA AMERICANA. Philadelphia 
and London. Folio, $50. 

Reed and Cadwalader Pamrucets. Fac-Simile 
Reprint, with Appendix. Albany (Munsell): 1863. 
Royal 8vo, $15. 

Seventy-Six Society (complete). Philadelphia : 
1855-54. 4 vols. royal 8vo, $25. 

Bayle, Dicr. HistoRIQUE ET CRITIQUE. Paris: 
1820-4. 16 vols. 8vo, half calf, gilt, $44. 

Montucla, Hist. DES MATHEMATIQUES. Paris : 
1798-1802. 4 vols., cloth, post, $45. 

Charlevoix, NovuvetLe FRANCE, AVEC LE 
JovurnaL Historique. Paris: 1744. 3 vols. 4to, 
calf, $28. 

Adair, History oF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
London: 1755. Calf, $10. 

Pike (2), TRAVELS THROUGH THE WEST- 
ERN TERRITORIES OF NortH America, London: 
1811. 4to, cloth, $6. 

Chalmers, PotiricaL ANNALS OF THE COL- 
ontEs. London: 1780. 4to, calf, $18. 

Hennepin, NoUVELLE DECOUVERTE D’UN TRES 
GRAND Pays, ETc. Utrecht: 1697. 12mo, $9. 

Henry (J. 1.), CAMPAIGN AGAINST QUEBEC. 
Lancaster: 1812. 12mo, half calf, $5. 

Architecture Grand Prix de Projets Couron- 
NES PAR L’ACADEMIE Royale DE FRANCE. Paris: 
1744-1851. 4 vols. folio, boards, 681 plates, $75. 

Augustinus Orera Omnra. Paris (Migne) : 
1841-9. 16 vols. small folio, half calf, $75. 

Beranger, (EUVRES, BIOGRAPHIE ET DER- 
NIERES CHANSONS. Paris: 1857-60. 4 vols. 8vo, 
half bound, 77 steel plates, $25. 

} Engineering Facts and Figures of [867. 

dinburgh: 1868. $3. 
Catalogues of the French, Classical, and American His- 
tory portion of our stock sent to any address. 
JOHN PENINCTON & SON, 
127 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


HAPPY HOURS: 


A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
and the Home Circle. 
By Howarp Krnessury and Rev. A. A. GRALEY. 
Embracing a great variety of Songs, specially adapted 
for use in Schools, Families, and Social Gatherings, inclu- 


din 
5 SPIRITED,” “SENTIMENTAL,” ‘ OCCASIONAL,” 
* AMUSING,” and “PATRIOTIC” SONGS, etc., etc. 
Also, a Devotional Department, and an Elementary Trea- 
com = Musical Instructicn—Words and Music mostly 
original. 
Stiff board covers, cloth backs, 50 cents per copy; $5 
er dozen. Cloth bound, gilt letters, 60 cents per copy ; 
per dozen. The usual discount to the trade, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
678 Broadway, New York. 


LOWELL HYDRAULIC EXPERIMENTS, 
Being a selection from experiments on Hydraulic Motors, 
on the flow of water over weirs, in open canals of uniform 
rectangular section, and through submerged orifices and 
diverging tubes, made at Lowell, Massachusetts. 
By J. B. FRANCIS, C.E. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged, with many new 
experiments and additional illustrations. With twenty- 
three Copperplate engravings. 1 vol. 4to, cloth, $15. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


192 Broapwar. 








*,* Copies of our new Scientific Catalogue sent to any 
address on receipt of six cents in postage stamps. 


MR. FRANCIS’S BOOKSTORE 
Has Removed from Broadway to 


ASTOR PLACE, 
UNDER THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 








An extensive stock of New and Old Bouks for sale at 
reasonable prices. Priced Catalogues issued from time 
to time will be forwarded free to any address. 








REMOVAL. 


New York, May 1, 1868. 


ALLEN EBBS, 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Has removed from 183 Broadway to 


75 CHAMBERS STREET, 


One door west of Broadway. 


A. E. has lately received from London a most elegant 
collection of fine Books. 
“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.” 
FREE EXHIBITION 
IN THE 
PARLOR OF THE FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES: 
Open Day and Evening. 
PHENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OFFICES: 
12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Cash Capital,.............. $1,000,000 OO 
Assets, July 1, 1868,........... $1,558,567 73 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Presrpenr. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vics-PresipEnt. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Sxoretary. 





QUARTER OF A MILLION 


PIANISTS 


are indebted to Richardson’s New 
Method for their ability to play well. 


This book continues to be the Standard Method of 
Piano Instruction throughout the country. Its easy 
Lessons, Pleasing Exercises, and Charming Recreations, 
have made it extremely popular, while its rare adaptation 
to all des of advancement causes it to be not only 
valuable to a person during his early studies, but for a life- 
time. Price $375. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER D. IN & Co., Publishers, 277 Washington 
Street, Boston. CHAS. H. DITSON & Co., 711 Broad- 
way, New York. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 
Patented August 14, 1866. 

This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the test advantage to the tone of the instru- 
ment, as it affects the sounding-board, the very sou! of 
the Piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid seme gpent- 
ly superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary 

o. The sounding-board, released from its connection 
with the piano-case, and i under sounding- 
is relieved the igi ty caused by such con- 

nection, and its vibra quality increased. 

Our os are firs in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will have not only our own tee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation of the 
instrument, obtained from the experience of our patrons 
who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this 
eminently household instrument, as well as e3 pro- 
posing to purchase new Pianor are invited to call and 
camino our assortment. 








THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 







Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Se Machine 
should call and examine it. A 1 dis- 
to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 

= BROADWAY, N. Y.; 108 Avenue A, corner 

of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 283 Grand Street, 







WillKiamsb 
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Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 
| 


ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, | 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
CASSIMERES. 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED, 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. | 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. | 


| 

| 
AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 


102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


One Qunce of Gold 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 
“B. T. Bassirt’s Lion Corresz.”’ This Coffee is roasted, 
ground, and sealed hermetically under letters patent from 
the United States Government. All the “ Aroma” is 
saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. 
Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than any other pure ‘‘ Coffee.” One can in 
every twenty contains a ONE DoLLAR GREENBACK. For 
sale everywhere. If your grocer does not keep this Cof- 
fee, and will not get it for you, send your orders direct to 
the factory. 





B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 


NIAGARA 





FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000 00 


SURPLUS, JANUARY 1, 1868, - - 1,871,315 83 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in sixteen years, 268 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


P. NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
HENRY KIP, Secretary. 


WILL BE SOLD ON THURSDAY, JULY 30, 


By order of the Hon. Epwarp Jorpay, Solicitor of the 
Treasury, the Iron Steamer 


VIRCIN. 


Clyde-built; length, 216 ft.; breadth, 24 ft.5in.; depth 
of hold, 10 ft. 9 in.; tonnage, 441 84-100; engines, double 
oscillating. 

For further particulars enquire at the REVENUE CUT- 
TER OFFICE, Custom-House. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
YALE COLLECE. 


This department of Yale College, under the direction 
of Prete Woolse pond Professors Dana, Norton, 
Lyman, Silliman, . Brush, Gilman, Johneon, 
Brewer, Rockwell, ween Marsh, and Verrill, furnishes 
and Me and special courses of instruction in Chemistry 





Metallurgy, Civil, Mining, and Mechanical Engineer- 


per iy Natural Sen etc. For circulars 
clad fos f. D. C. Gilman, Sec., New Haven, Conn. 





OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT | ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1868, OVER R $9,000,000. 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


|AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, - 


ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & co., New York. 


Ss. Cc. & C. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 


28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 





46 Ping Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WaLL Sr., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM ©. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 WEYBosszET Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
182 La SALLE Street, Cuicaeo. 











J. W. BOWDEN, L. B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
Estates, or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
est. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 mucanene, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 





ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of “‘ Country Life,” furnishes pians and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. 
M. Forbes, Nathani>! Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, 1 mnceton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall Boston, Mase. 


Oimsted, Vaux a Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 





and ot furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and sand a Architectural and neering 
Worka, tocieding: the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Ceme Gardens. 
OLMSTED, 


0 Broadwa 
New York. January 7, 1966. 


| THE NEW YORK 


Insurance Company, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, 
Is ONE OF THE 


OLDEST INSTITUTIONS 


| Of the kind in America, having been chartered in the 
| year 1841, and commenced business in May, 1845 

| During the twenty-three years of its existence it has 
| issued policies upon the lives of more than 

| 


| FIFTY THOUSAND PERSONS, 


and has paid in losses $5,000,000 to the families and repre- 
sentatives of those who have deceased while members of 
the Company. 

Special care in the selection of its risks, strict economy, 
and a safe and judicious investment of its funds, emphat- 
ically characterize the management of this Company. 

Policies are issued in all the favorable forms which ex- 
perience has indicated as favorable to the assured, and 
can be made payable at a specified time during the life 
time of the assured or at death. Premiums may be paid 
annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

An increase of over Stx Mu.tion DoLuars in the Assets 
during the past four years has been attained, notwith- 
standing that nearly Two Mii.i0on Doutars for Losses, 
and over ONE MILLION Dotiars for Dividends, have been 





actually paid out during that period. 


for the reinsurance of all its risks, and the payment of 
all its liabilities, 
A Divisible Surplus of $1,642,425 59, 
which, it being conducted on the purely Mutual Plan, is 
to be wholly divided smong its policy-holders. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., ‘Late 
| GEORGE WILKES, M.D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Asst Med. Examiner. 





dical Examiners. 


edlighmnatindinia 


| The 


Nation. 


| VOLUME THE SIXTH. 





“We consider it one of the ablest journals of the 
country.""—Lycoming Daily Gazette. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 149: 


| 
| — 
} 
| 
| 


Refers to John | 





The Week. 

Mr Wade's Arrangements. 

The Uses of Adversity to the Democrats. 

Eloquence of the Impeachment Trial. 

The Press and the Rich Men. 

What One Noble Family has done for Italy. 

‘Our Millionaires '*: Correspondence. 

Found Out at Last: + 

A Minister's Troubles: ri 

Literary Notes. 

Taine’s Ttaly. 

Current Literature 

Forty-third Exhibition of the Nat‘onal Academy of De- 
sign. (Second notice 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


E. L. CODKIN & CO., 
8 Park Place, New \ ork. 
*,* Persons wishing to dispose of Vol. I., bound or 
eubeent, can do so at the office of the Nation. Also of 
the single numbers, especially the firsthalf. Aleo of Nos. 
181 and 188 of the current volume. 


On January 1, 1868, the Company had, after providing 


Ce 





400 


The Nation. 


{May 14, 186s 











THE ‘MUTUAL 


F'. -8. 


LIFE 


OF NEW YORK. 


WINSTON, 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


President. 


FURNISHES INSURANCE COMBINING THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY ALL OTHER COMPANIES, WITH UNEQUALLED FINANCIAL SECURITY. 


ASSETS: 


OVER $25,000,000 IN CASH. 


JOHN M. STUART, SEcRETARY. 
ee Ass’T SECRETARY. 


F. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vicz-PrEsIDENT. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, 


Ass’t ACTUARY. 








UNION ADAMS, 
687 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. | 


Orders by mail receive — attention. 


Fine 





7 New Table Knife! 


Something that will not break. 
A handle that will not crack. 
Is not offensive to the smell, like rubber. 
Is beautiful in design and finish. 
is the best possible article for families, hotels restau- 
rants, and steamboats. 
This knife is forged from one bar of steel, handle and | 
blade ; is heavily plated with silver, and is the 
Cheapest Silver-Plated Knife | 
offered for sale. Made by 
J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Sold wholesale and retail by 


Davis Collamore & Co., | 


Importers oF CuIna, GLASS, ETC., 





479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 


P.S.—We will send by express, to any address, one 
dozen Table, $12; one dozen Desgert, $10. 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
Manufactured for us by the 
ee BRITANNIA COMPANY. 


~ MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AFE 


Are the most desirabie for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway, New York. 
< 721 Chestnut St., Philadel 
(108 Bank St., Cleveland, 


Please send for a Circular. 


Principal Warehouses : hia. 





550 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


Running West from Omaha 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED. 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 


WILL BE COMPLETED IN 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved 
ample, and there is no lack of funds for the most vigor- 
ous prosecution of the enterprise. The Company's 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL AND 
INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered at PAR. They 


_ SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscrip- 
tions will be received in New York, at the COMPANY'S 
OFFICE, 20 Nassau Street,and by JOHN J. CISCO & 
SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the Company’s ad- 
vertised Ayents throughout the United States. 


A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Prog- 
ress of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company's 
Offices or of its advertieed Agents, or will be sent free on 
application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 


New York. 
tintin 10, 1868. 


AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, ENGINEERS, 
AND 
EXPRESSMEN, 


The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior 
to all others for strength, eteadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 
FOR SALE BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS. 
TUTE OF TECH- 


A st 

notsoe Ags... sy and practica — edau- 
} on, founded upon the Mt athematica], Physical, and 
Natural Scienc Engiieh and other Modern Languages, 
and Mental and Political Science; also, a full course of 
Studies and Practical a for students preparing 
for the professions of the Civil, Mechanical, and Mining 
= Chemiat, 3, and Architect. 

he course extends ugh four years, the studies of 
the first and seeond being common to all, those of the 
third and fourth te suit the profession in view. 

Minimum age of 

inations are held Jaly 
and other parti 
KINSON, Secr’y of 
Boston.” ~ 


ity Mass. Inst. of Technology, 
AM B. ROGERS, President. 


aN cisfoganerntied 
RY tores. 
L. PRANG & co" 





AN , 
vos At at Ls 
FREE by 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


Ke - NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


229 Broadway, 
CORNER OF BARCLAY STREET. 
NEW FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES ORIGINATED 
BY THIS COMPANY. 

This Company makes a special deposit with the Insu- 
rance Department of the State, for which Registered 
Policies are issned if desired, countersigned by the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, certifying that such policies are se- 
cured by pledge of public stocke. 

Thirty Days’ Grace is allowed on all renewal pre- 
miums, and the policy remains valid and in full force 
during that time. 

No restrictions as to travel or residence abroad at any 
season of the year, outside the tropics, which gives a 
nearly world-wide and unconditional! policy. 


(from the Hon. Wa. Barngs, to a gentleman in Pike, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y.) 

Dear Str: The deposits of Stocks by the North Ameri 
ca Life insurance Company in this department are for 
the purpose of securing the payment of the policy, and 
such deposits are adequate for the purpose. 

Very truly, etc., 
WILLIAM BARNES, 
Supt. Ins. Dep., N.Y. 





(From the Hon. Exizvur Waren, late Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Massachusetts.) 

At the instance of the North America Life Insurance 
Company, the government of the State of New York 
steps in also and consents te hold in trust for the insured 
in the Conesty the reserve on each registered policy, up 
to the requirements of the Carlisle Mortality, at five per 
cent. In this Com +, Sea, 5 it is entirely the fault of 
> ineured themeetves t if they do ey “r¥ ae a ~4 

he guarantee 0} Company. of the ire Sta 
pork, that the legally pres pooctined ee! to full net 
value of their pol should always be forthcoming 
when needed. 
PRESIDENT: 


N. D. MORGAN. 
SECRETARY : 
J. W. MERRILL. 
SEE WHEELER & WILSON'S 


BUTTON-HOLE ATTACHMENT 
ONE HUNDRED BUTTON.HOLES AN HOUR. 
The desideratum for Families, Dressmakers, and Manu 
facturers. 


} 6% BROADWAY. 


‘ 





h 
\ 

















